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“The Fountain Figure Illustrated Is one 
of a series of five new models designed 
by the artist, Mr. ARNO MALINOWSKI. 
By the courtesy of the Editor a second 
of these delightful models will be found 
illustrated In this Issue of GARDENS & 
GARDENING.” Each of the five models 
can be obtained in two different colour- 
ings, either In Celadon or in Red 
Stoneware (Sang-de-Boeuf). The price 
of the model illustrated, “BOY WITH 
FISH,” is £35 in Celadon, and £45 in 
Red Stoneware. The height is 22 in. 
The other four models are as follows : 

SEAHORSE 

DAVID WITH GOLIATH’S HEAD 
VENUS WITH DOLPHIN 
HERACLES 

Other models and flower-pots in Stone- 
ware suitable for Garden Ornaments 
can be viewed at our Galleries : 

6 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


BLUE 

IN Y O U K 

GARDEN 


No Colour IS so welrorric as BLUE in th<* 
lierbaccous Border. 

No Bower can equal the modern DELPH- 
INIUM for the t^lory of its Blue Powers. 


JKvfry variety of worth iv listed in our catalogue, 
a copy of which will gladly be posted on receipt 
of a post card. 


The Leading Herbaceous Novelty of is ; 
THAI.ICTRUM DIPT EROCARPUM 
HEWriT ’S DOUBLi:. 

A far more vigorous plant than the type with 
lovely double flowers of violet ametliyst set on 
wiry stems. A gem for the herbacefiiis border 
in August. 5/- each, 55/- do/cn. 


HEWITT 

& Co. Tjtd. 
SOLIHULL 
WARWICKS 


On view at Works : com- 
pletely equipped 2-storey 
RED CEDAR Cottage with 
3 bedrooms, from £650 and 
upwards. Equipment in- 
cludes . Cedar by the 
Hammond C'cdar Co., 
New Westminster, Canada, 
“ Aga ” Cooker, National 


Radiator Co.’s heating, 
Troughton & Young’s elec- 
trical fittings. 

BRITISH COLUMBIAN 

RED CEDAR SHINGLES 

— ^magnificent for your 
roofs or walls ! 


W. a. COLT 

BETHERSDEN, ASHFORD. KENT 


Labour-savmg, cheaper than bnck, also drier, warmer and 
therefore healthier. British Columbian RED CEDAR outlasts 
Oak and requires neither paint, preservatives nor upkeep. 
Write for further particulars. 

HOUSES DESIGNED TO YOUR OWN REQUIREMENTS 


Our 37th year of effort to produce the best 

SEEDS AND BULBS 
of "Known Quality" 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
Fertilisers, Machines and Tools, Sundry 
Supplies. 


Beautify your Garden with the 
LOVELY ‘LEFCO’ GARDEN ORNAMENTS 




Crystal destined by Walter Dortoin Teague 
for Commit Gla^s Works (U.S.A.) 


.for 
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Fully illustrated catalogue of Bird-Baths, Sundials, Fountains, Vases, 
Figures, etc., free on request to the Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., Wortlcy, 
Leeds, or to their London Showrooms, 2 Cavendish Place, London, W.i 
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DECORATIVE ART 1934. The 29th anDiial review of 
the latest ideas in the design, decoration and furnishing 
of the homes of to-day and to-morrow. With about 200 
illustrations and six colour plates. 

Cloth 10s. 6d. Wrappers 7s. 6d. 

COLOUR SCHEMES FOR THE MODERN HOME. 

By Derek Patmore. With 




24 colour plates. An 
open sesame for people 
of limited means to 

beauty and charm in decoration.” Lady Lavery, 

10s. 6d. net. 

MODERN FURNISHING AND DECORATION 
By Derek Patmore. 16 colour plates, 32 mono- 
chromes. What to choose, how to arrange. 
Decorative values. 

Ready April. Cloth 10s, 6d. net. 

THE STUDIO, LOxNDON & NEW YORK 


Glassware by Postoria Glass Co., 
Moundsville, WeKt Virginia. 






A LIBRARY OF GARDEN BOOKS 


MODERN GARDENS. Brilish& Foreign 

By Percy S. Cane, illustrated in colour and 
monochrome. A discussion of national 
characteristics in gardens of many lands 
by a leading garden architect, with large 
scale illustrations. 

GARDENS and GARDENING 1932 

Selected as one of the Fifty books of the 
year,” by the First Editions Club, London. 
With special articles by experts on Town 
gardens; Country gardens; Making a Rock 
garden; Cultivation of Sweet Peas; Annuals; 
Colour; Colour Guide and Garden (Calendar. 

GARDENS and GARDENING 1933 

Beautiful plates illustrating gardens in 
twelve countries. Special articles by experts 
on Flowering Shrubs; Small gardens for 
pleasure and profit ; Perennials ; New and 
lesser-known flowers. 

Each uniform in size, style and price with 

this volume. 

The Studio Ltd., 44 Leicester Square, Londou 
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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


T he studio ” Garden Annual has now reached its third issue. Following the 
same plan as its predecessors, it begins with a general survey of gardens in many 
countries, in an endeavour to i)ut before the reader as many ideas of style and design 
as are possible in the scope of one book. Afterwards it again proc(‘eds to discuss special 
aspects of garden techniciut* in a more specialised, detailed and practical manner. 

In planning “Gardens and Gardening” originally, it was decided that by dealing in 
cadi issu(‘ with a lew selected subjects in detail it would be possible to provide fuller and 
more comprelumsive information than by treating many subjects in a more superficial 
manner, and by care in selection of subjects and avoidance of duplication gradually to 
provide a series of \’oIumes, each comjilete in itself, which would together form a source 
of information of }iractical value on an ever-growing number of individual aspects of 
gardt‘n-craft. 

With the publication of the third issue, the reader will be able to judge to what extent 
this policy is being fulfilled, lb save th(‘ trouble of turning back to the contents page of 
previous issues, perhaps we may be permitted to analyse some of them here. Taking the 
three volumes together, in the general survey we examined and illustrat(‘d town and 
( ountry gardens of' Britciin in our first issue, gardens of Europe and Eastern America in 
the second, and in this one we further explore the gardens of the United States in a series 
()(' photographs which 1 venture to believe will come as something of a revelation of the 
progress of garden architecture in that country to many of my European readers. Europe 
has not been overlooked, however, and is again represented. In the sp(‘cial section devoted 
to a particular style of garden we ha\ (* now covered rock gardens ; th(‘ small garden for 
pleasure and profit, and now th(! sunk garden. In dealing with the cultivation of flowers, 
w(‘ ha\a* included in x'olume one the uses of annuals ; in volume two of perennials ; and in 
\'olum(‘ three of biennials. We have also given practical information on the cultivation of 
sw('el peas and flowering shrubs ; we hav(! shown and discussed new and lesser-known 
flowers, studied the ornamental value of fruit ; and introduc(‘d the possibilities of wild 
shrubs and dwarf trees. 

My critics have variously d(!scribed the success of my endeavours in terms which range 
from “ an aristocrat among garden books ” to strong criticism in a professional journal 
at my failure to specialise (uitirely on one aspect of garden-(Taft discussed from e\(Ty angle 
and in the fullest detail. If I may here reply to the latter criticism, 1 would say that in 
producing this annual I am not aspiring to teach the expert his job. Gardens and 
Gardening ” is an endeavour to meet the needs of the ever-growing band of enthusiasts to 
whom a garden is a place of refuge and solace from the turmoil and struggle of modern 
life, and I hope a study of its pages may provide them with an idea which they will want 
to try out for themselves ; that it will encourage them to try new experiments and new 
methods ; and enable them to get the “ something more ” for which every true gardener 
strives. 



Wc arc at the beginning of an age of ever-increasing Ieisiir(‘, in wliich speed and ease 
of travel will gradually tend toward spreading population outward from the city to the 
land, when more and more people will own and cultivate their own plot of ground. If, 
in the production of this annual, I can contribute in some small degree to the enjoyment 
of the new leisure and assist the new plot owner to achieve the satisfaction and joy whic h 
comes with the possession and cultivation of a well-ordered garden, I shall be well content. 

In conclusion, I would again express my indebtedness to the many willing owners, 
designers and others who have given me their aid : their names appear throughout the 
book. I am i)articularly indebted to Mr. Clarence Fowler, IVustee of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, through whose advice and assistance the wide range 
of American illustrations has been made possible, and whose article on American wild 
shrubs and dwarf trees has been prepared with an unusual amount of patient research. 
Also, my thanks are due to Dr. Wilfrid Fox, M.D., F.R.C.P., Honorary Secretary of the 
Roads Beautifying Association, to Miss Marion Rathbone, and also to Miss K. M. Frost, 
all of whom have given much time and vahnable help in the preparation of this issue!. 

F. A. MKRCLR 
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GARDENS FROM ALL 
COUNTRIES 


A study ot other peojile’s gat dens is one of (he best methods 
by whieh the garden lover leains new ideas and Ireaiments. 
Whether small or large gardens are contemplated, each can 
suggest something valuable to expert or amatein. These 
illustrations may be a revelation to many readers, in that 
they show the same flowers in European as well as American 
settings, and a careful examination of the differing forms 
of landscape architecture as illustrated in these pages will 
suggest many ])ossibili(ies to all garden enthusiasts. 



A typical Californian patio garden on the estate of Mr. R. S. Moore, Menlo Park, California The landscape architect 

was John William Gregg, Berkeley, Calif. 
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AMERICA 



This pergola ends a long walk 
on the side of the upper 
garden, and strengthens the 
design at this corner, where 
the lower garden, upper gar- 
den and long walk come to- 
gether. The owner of this 
garden is Mr. Stedman 
Buttrick, Concord, Mass. 
Garden designer : Harold 
Hill Blossom, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Turtle pool at Crickets 
Hearth, Ridgewood. NJ. Al- 
though this pool is not more 
than five feet m diameter, it 
has served as the home of 
eighteen live turtles and two 
bronze ones. The coping of 
native stone is flush with the 
pavement, but an overhang 
of two inches inside the 
basin prevents the turtles 
from crawling out. Garden 
designer : Marjorie Sewell 
Cautley, Ridgewood, N.J. 
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AMERICA 



A delightful glade in the garden of the Misses RIghter, Bedford Hills, New York, 
terminated by a slope to the water’s edge and a bridge which harmonises pleasantly 
with the surrounding landscape. Garden designer ; Helen Swift Jones, New 

York City. 


II 



AMERICA 





The approach to the garden of Mr Benjamin D. Riegel, Southport, Conn., In which rock plants and shrubs 
play an important part Garden architect : Armand R Tibbitts, Greenwich, Conn House architect : 

Henry C. Pelton. 


The garden of Mr. Lloyd W. Smith, designed by Hugh Findlay, landscape architect. New York City. 
Note the skilful manner in which the architect has linked up the beauty of the surrounding trees and 
low-growing shrubbery into a pleasant setting for the house. 




AMERICA 



Estate of Miss Mabel Choate, Stockbridge, Mass Garden designer Fletcher Steele, Boston. 
Mass The statue, “ Boy with a Heron,” seen in the centre foreground, was designed by 
Frederick MacMonnies (Copyright Architectural League of New York, 1933) 
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AMERICA 



AMERICA 



Mrs Edwin S Webster s rose garden at Falmouth* Mas 
This IS a view of the main walk, showing the upper terrac 
and the lower mam garden with pergolas A point i 
interest is that this photograph was taken only thirtee 
months after planting Garden architect Herbert 
Kellaway, Boston, Mass Rosarian Mrs Harriett R Foot 



AMERICA 



A city garden by Clarence Fowler at East 64th Street, New York City A difficult 
problem cleverly treated Anyone who knows New York and its climatic conditions will 

realise the skill displayed 


Golf course water hazard on the estate of Mr and Mrs John Gillespie, Detroit, Mich Landscape 
architect Raymond Hill Wilcox, Detroit 
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AMERICA 



The patio pool in the garden of Mr 
Paul F Bouvard at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia Landscape architect John 
William Gregg, Berkeley, Calif 
This illustration and the patio gar- 
den shown on page 9 may suggest 
new ideas for the development of 
small spaces 




The falls and middle pool, one year 
after construction and planting, on 
the estate of Mr George Leland, 
Dayton, Ohio Landscape architect 
Malcolm Dill, Dayton, Ohio The 
charm of this garden lies not only in 
the waterfall but in the clever 
arrangement of rocks and plants 
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AMERICA 



Mrs Henry F Sears garden of annuals at Beverly Cove, Mass , designed by Elizabeth G Pattee and Constance 
E Peters, Boston, Mass Sculpture by S B Duffield 
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.\::erica 

Walled swimming pool on the estate of Mr. R. B. Honcyman, Junior, 
at San Marino. Calif. Although the sidewalks of the pool must be clear, 
small plants have been cleverly worked into the paving in the fore- 
ground without detriment to the scheme as a whole. Katherine 
Bashford, Los Angeles, Calif., was the garden architect. 



II 


AMERICA 


An all-year garden on the estate of Mrs R E Follin, at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina Architect Charles 
Barton Keene Landscape architect Earle Sumner 
Draper, Charlotte, N C 
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AMERICA 



A Chinese statue under an Empress tree, in a setting of *r1s2*gS 

Garden of Mrs. Edward B Burling, Washington, D.C Landscape architect . Rose Grecly, 

Washington, D.C 
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AMERICA 



Two views taken on the estate of Mr Harmon S August. “ The Ledges,” Harrison, N Y 
The South garden from the lawn, and a walk through the wild garden Landscape architect 
Clarence Fowler, New York City 



AMERICA 



The Ramp at “ Mora Vogis,” Irvington, N Y . designed by Robert Ludiov^ Fowler, junior 

New York City 
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AMERICA 



A garden overlooking St John’s River at Jacksonville, Florida, the home of Mr and Mrs 
Edward W Lane This garden has been designed to take advantage of the beautiful stretch 
of water which it faces, and simplicity is the keynote Architects Marsh and Saxelbye 
Landscape architect Herbert L Flint, Orlando, Florida 


A view of the willow pond in Francis William Park, East Walpole, Mass John Nolen, 
landscape architect, and Justin R Hartzog, Associate, Cambridge, Mass 
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A view of the evergreen garden, owned by Mr and Mrs Isaac Katz, Kansas City, Missouri 
The beauty of this garden is m its informal treatment, and in the natural shading of the 
pools by the surrounding trees Designed by Hare & Hare, Kansas City, Mo 
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FRANCE 



A triangular terrace garden planted with aloes, showing the entrance drive on the left 
The design of this garden fits exactly the architecture of the house (Courtesy Vie 

a la Campagnc, Pans ) 


Almond trees provide a shady walk to the walled orchard in this garden (Courtesy 

Vie a la Campagne, Pans ) 
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FRANCE 



An enclosed terrace garden with " windows ” 
cut in the walls to give broad views of the 
surrounding country. A decorative effect is 
provided by the addition of formai bay trees. 
(Courtesy Vie a la Campagne, Paris.) 
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GERMANY 



(Above) A Illy pool, edged 
with red sandstone, by 
Friedrich Heiler, Kempten 
Allgau 







Swimming pool in the gar- 
den of a country house, in 
which the planting has been 
adapted to suit the sur- 
rounding landscape Gar- 
den architect Friedrich 
Heiler, Kempten Allgau 
(Photo Moegle ) 
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A town garden by Otto Valentien, garden architect, Stuttgart This view shows the 
children’s playground, with bathing pool and sand heap 
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GERMANY 


The garden of a house in the country, showing decorative tall 
plants among low-growing varieties Garden architect Otto 
Valentien. Stuttgart (Photo Moegle ) 



A 






Roof garden at Berghang, giving a view over the town Masses of dwarf Michael- 
mas daisies fill the border m the foreground Architects of house Eisenlohr 
& Pfennig Garden architect Otto Valentien, Stuttgart 
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A park on the Ruhr laid out by Oswald Woclke, garden designer, Dusseldorf This was a sloping 
site, and terraces were built on the highest points of the land to give views over the park and the 
distant landscape The lower marshy land was drained by making a circular pond, seen on the left, 
which IS bordered by willows and damp-loving shrubs A Canadian poplar stands by itself on the 
centre lawn, while conifers and other trees complete the scheme 
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GREAT BRITAIN 



A delightful picture of the stream garden on Lord Digby’s estate at Minterne Magna, Dorset 
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GREAT BRITAIN 




Part of a rockery constructed by Darting- 
ton Hall Ltd , Totnes, S Devon, which 
was awarded the Gold Medal at the 
Chelsea Show, 1933 The stone is water- 
worn limestone from Dartington Hall 
Estate, and contains innumerable pockets 
and crannies in which all types of plants 
can be grown In the foreground will be 
seen plants of Primula littoniana, Primula 
Cockburniana, Houstonia serpylifolia, 
Arenaria balearica, etc 


A fountain placed near the open-air 
theatre, Dartington Hall, which was made 
from an old cider press it was a solid 
block of granite, and was used in olden 
days for the crushing of apples A large 
granite wheel revolved in the track where 
the water is now shown The stone was 
drilled low down horizontally, and 
another hole was drilled vertically at 
right angles to it, m the top of which was 
fixed the jet This old stone weighs 
some nine tons, and is beautifully 
weather worn and covered with moss 
Dartington Hall Ltd , Totnes, S Devon 
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GREAT BRITAIN 



The water and rock garden at “ Ashford Chace,” Petersfield, 
Hampshire, owned by Lord Horder of Ashford Tmy water- 
falls give movement to the landscape, and this special 
photograph taken in the spring shows the charm of this 
type of garden Garden architect Joan Woollcombe. London 
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GREAT BRITAIN 



Bathing pool at “ Saracens,” Woking, Surrey, the home of Mr C Samuel The right side 
of the pool, which is 8o feet long by 36 feet wide, is maintained by a I 2‘foot retaining 
wall which ser ves as a fruit wall in an adjoining kitchen garden The axial length of the pool 
extends each way into grass glades Garden architects Milner, Son & White. London 


A picturesque bridge crossing the stream which flows from the rock garden at ” Black 
Charles,” Underrivcr, Sevenoaks, Kent, owned by Mr F R Bussell Garden designers 

Milner, Son & White, London 




GREAT BRITAIN 



The woodland garden of Mr Charles Taylor, Durnford Lodge, Ottershaw, Surrey 
Although this photograph was taken in the spring before the trees were in leaf, the beauty 
of this garden is clearly apparent. Daffodils and heaths blend ple2Lsantly with the silver 
birches and other trees, left in their natural state Garden architects : Milner, Son & 

White, London, 
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GREAT BRITAir 



The Cornish glade garden of Mrs Williamson at Heligon, near Mevagissey For a damp 
corner in a woodland glade, nothing can give a better effect than the commoner forms of 
wet primulas, such as pulverulenta and rosea These seed themselves in such profusion 
that they keep down the weeds, and the only attention they require is thinning out 
Their double whorls of flowers appear about the middle of May, and last for several weeks 

in a damo shady situation 
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This woodland glade, filled with daffodils, leads down diagonally to the banks of a small 
stream The weeping cherry is Prunus subhirtella pendula, which usually flowers at the 
end of March or the beginning of April at the same time as the daffodils It is a common 
feature of the Temple Gardens of China and Japan 

An autumn border by H Waikden, Sale, Cheshire Here may be seen the tall yellow 
Helenium autumnaie forming a background for the scarlet torch-lilies Next to these are 
the blackeyed Rudbeckia Newmanii, and foremost of all is the Aster Thompsonii 
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GREAT BRITAIN 



HOLLAND 


Breeder tulips with their heavy blooms need 
a shady border, yet the sun is necessary to 
show the brilliance of their colours Planted 
by C G van Tubergen Ltd , Haarlem 



Late tulips in one of the gardens of the 
Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam The gardens 
are laid out around the museum, which is 
situated in the centre of the city General 
Dutch Bulb Growers’ Society of Haarlem 
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HOLLAND 



Tulips are especially attractive m rock gardens Tulipa Kaufmanniana is one of the earliest 
flowering Architect A P Smits, B N A , Aerdenhout. 



HOLLAND 



Narcissus Barn Conspicuus in a wood- 
land setting. Planted by C. G. van 
Tubergen Ltd , Haarlem 


Trumpet narcissus planted on the 
exhibition grounds at Noordwijk, 
with a delightfully wooded back- 
ground General Dutch Bulb 
Growers’ Society of Haarlem 





St Bavo Anemones, varying in colour from red, lavender blue, and dark purple to paler 
and more delicate shades Planted by C G van Tubergen Ltd Haarlem 



HOLLAND 



Leucojum vernum (the summer snowdrop) in a natural setting Clumps of these 
dainty white flowers can do much to brighten a garden early in the year This illus- 
tration comes from the gardens of A P Smits, B N A , Aerdenhout 

The informal planting of crocus bulbs always gives a happier result than any other, 
because of the rigid shape of the blooms themselves In this garden by C G van 
Tubergen Ltd , Haarlem, the beauty of the flowers is enhanced by the grassy background 
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Late-flowenng tulips, with evergreens and shrubs making the background, form the basis of 
this charming garden The colours of the flowers were graded from light to dark, and a 
very happy combination was achieved. Architect : A. P. Smits, B N A , Aerdenhout. 
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ITALY 



A nut tree in springtime in an Italian garden The pillar beneath the tree is fitted with 
electric light which at night illuminates the tree and the jar Owner of garden and 
architect Antonio Maraini Photograph Fosco Maraini Florence 



ITALY 



A corner in the giiden of Mr Henry 
Clifford at Villi Capponi Arcetri sheltered 
from the north ^ist wind by cypress hedges 
Note too the closely clipped box edging of 
the flower borders Girdcn architect 
Cecil Pinsent (Photo Fo co Mariini 
Florence ) 


Detail of the wall shown in the illustration 
above at Villa Capponi Arcetri (Photo 
Fosco Maraini, Florence ) 
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^ MM pool and garden designed by Pier Giulio Magistretti, for a house 
n ilic country neat Milan The columns, with their treatment of red brick, 
recall very ancient archaic columns, though the effect they make is 
altogether modern The courtyard, open as it is, would be su'table also 
for a more northern climate, as it provides shelter from the wind The 
greenery around the fountain is called in Italian “ convallaria ” It has a 
tiny bulb and very dark green leaves, and is used a great deal in Italy m 
cloisters and courtyards 




The garden ot a small Italian villa in Florence Olive trees in their 
natural state have been allowed to remain and ilexes have been added 
to provide shade Garden architect Antonio Maraini 


ITALY 



A grassy walk m an Italian olive grove 
Oil jars mounted on pillars have been 
introduced as a form of decoration 
Owner Antonio Maraini 


A garden path at Torre di Sopra, 
the home of the sculptor, Antonio 
Maraini Flat stone steps edged with 
grass make the pathway, and on each 
side there is a hedge of lavender, 
cypress and olives 



ITALY 



A statue in the garden at Torre di Sopra Florence, situated under olive trees This 
photograph was taken at night, but m the daytime the sun filters ® 

similar m^anner Sculptor and owner of garden Antonio Maraini (Photo Fosco 

Maraini, Florence ) 
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SOUTH AFRICA 



Two views of the garden at “Chilterns Wynberg,"’ the home of Mr. J. B. Taylor, Cape Town 
This garden, as is seen from the illustrations, lies at the foot of Table Mountain. The 
Illy pond IS particularly delightful, with Pelargoniums in full bloom in the left background. 
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AM ERICAN WILD 
SHRUBS ©’DWARF TREES 

and their use in landscape architecture 

By CLARENCE FOWLER 
Fellow of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects 

Many of tlic flowering shrubs illustrated in the following 
pages will be familiar to English readers as treasured 
specimens in sheltered parts of the garden. Here they 
are shown growing wild in the various parts of America 
which are their native habitat and as they have been 
adapted for cultivation, accompanied by Mr. Fowler’s 
suggestions and advice. 


A branch of Azalea viscosa in flower (Photo : New York 
State College of Agriculture, Department of Floriculture. 




AMERICAN WILD SHRUBS 



In designing the “ Evergreen Garden ” in connection with the winter cottage for Mr 
Marshall Field, at Lloyd’s Neck, N Y Miss Marian Coffin landscape architect. New York 
City, took advantage of the existing flowering dogwoods, Cornus flonda, and planted 
Rhododendron maximum back of them to accentuate the beauty of their trunks in 
winter This photograph was made in May when the dogwoods were in blossom 
(Photo Mattie Edwards Hewitt ) 


"1 h(‘ inclie^dious flora oi tlic Lastcin LInitcd loalisation of llitii lor thr hoint 

StaU^s oIk*r many possil)iliti(‘s for nsc in c^iouncls. It Inrs l^i ( n unfoi lun<U( llial tins 
t ouiili) plat and den d( \ t lopincnl. 'lire natne inatriial li<is been ton^'idtred "‘tom- 
dilleit'nte in latitude, uitli the varying mon/’ although it u>u.dl\ tt>nil)in(s in a 
altitude's fiom sea lex el lo stxt'ial thousand nioie pl(*asjni» coni|)ositioii with exisdni; 
feet in the Appaladiian Mountain (ham, trees and shrubs than tlu txotus that haxe 
(xtt'iids the r«iin^e of many spetits fiom been so extt'iisixtlv used in the [last. Until 
Maine, in the north, nearly lo J lorida in the a lew years aji^o it was impossible to obtain 
south, the \ai ions soil (onditioris «dso adding these plants except from toilet tois of wild 
to their varit'ty. Although sevtial of these material. But now that a demand has been 
plants have bt'cn used in the Fmropcan t^ar- treated, a number of the Ixtte'r nurstries 
dens lor more than a tentury, it is only haxe it'eni^nised the important e ol ^rowint* 
recently that the Ameriean people were this stock, and already a wide xariation ean 
awakened to their importance and the be obserxed in the seedliru^s, and without 
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loubl, many improved varieties will soon be 
nade available by selection and hybridi- 
sation. 

Perhaps of all the native spriiijir flowerini^ 
iinall tr(‘es, the flowerin.i^ do.i^wood, (knfius 
lorida, is one of the most beautiful. It is 
bund growing wild as far north as Massa- 
:husetts and, in the higher altitudes, as far 
south as Florida. Its graceful form makes it 
a ])leasiiig fc'ature of the landscape through- 
out the year, but it is especially noticc'able 
in the spring when in bloom, with its dense 
globose' c lusters of flowers surrounded by 
four white or pinkish bracts, which are 


sometimes more than three inches across. 
The flowers are followed by small clusters of 
scailet berries that hang on the branches 
until early winter. These, with the red and 
yellow lc‘a\’es which take on their fall colour 
with the first host, add to the* autumn land- 
scape. The \ariety (!. Jlouda lubui, with 
(hop pink bracts, and C. Jlofida plena- a 
double \aiic‘ly can now be obtained at a 
number of mu series. The flow^oing dog- 
wood is ('specially useful for the* small place* 
or in the I'oic'ground oi* large trees. Although 
it grows naturally in woodland shade, it 
blossoms more fieely in the* lull sun. 


A flowering dogwood, 
Cornus florida, in blos- 
som with a background 
of redeedars, Juniperus 
virgmiana, on the estate 
of Mr. Charles A Stone, 
at Locust Valley, Long 
Island. The dark ever- 
greens are a wonderful 
Toil to the foamy white 
of the flowering tree. 
Armand R. Tibbitts, 
Greenwich, Conn., was 
the landscape architect. 
(Photo : S. H. Gottscho) 
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Detail of flowers of Cornus florida . clusters of 
white flowers with four white or pinkish bracts 
sometimes more than three inches across 
(Photo : New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Department of Floriculture ) 



Flowers of Malus coronaria. or flowering crab, 
which in spring is covered with pink buds 
opening into white blossoms (Photo : New 
York State College of Agriculture. Department 
of Floriculture ) 



Flowers and leaves of Aronia arbutifolia, o»* red 
chokeberry, whi 
autumn. (Phot_ 


Tlic Juciils-trrr or rcdlnicl, (^creis canadensis, 
is a native small tree, which, althoue^h 
not found growing wild as far north as the 
flow(*ring dogwootl, is hardy in Massa- 
cliLisclls. As it blooms at the same time its 
lilac flowers make a ])leasing colour com- 
bination when it is planted with the 
ll()W(‘iing dogwood. 

Another dogwood, Cornus paniculaia, a 
small dense-growing slirub, randy reaching 
the height of six feet, occurs from Maine 
south to North Ckindina, and west to Minne- 
sota and Nebraska. In May and June' it is 
literally (oveied with clusters of small 
cream-white flowers which arc followed by 
white iH‘rri(‘s on red p(‘dicl(\s. The berries 
are soon eaten by the birds, but the red 
pedicl(‘s often last well into the wint(‘r, in 
pleasing contrast to the dense* grey twigs 
whi( h glow so (lose tog(*ther that a grouj) of 
these shrubs mak(‘s cpiitc* an (‘Ifective scr(*(‘n 
ev(*n in winter. 

I'lie flowering crab, xMalus coronaua, and 
its closely n‘lat(*d specie's, occur from New 
York to Alabama in the south. 'Fliis 
(hvarf tree is attracti\(* ('\en in winter with 
its rathe*!’ gnarled and grotescpie I'orm, but 
in the sfiriiig the* ])ink buds and hagiant 
white* blossoms tianslbrni it into a sjiectae le* 
of sui jiassing beauty w hie Ii must be seen to 
be* appi (‘ciated. 1 lie liuit is small, ofte*n not 
moie* than one inch in diamet(*r, and is not 
c'dible*, but is sometime's used for je*lly. 

I'he* r(*(l e lioke*b('i ry. Aroma aihutijoiia, 
a shi ub seldom ten le'e't hii*h, is closely i elated 
to the apjiles and grows walei from New' 
York south. Its dark gre*en leaves, with 
wdiite flowers in May followed by rc*d berri(*s 
about the si/e* of a garde*n jiea, make it a 
\aluable* sluub for a landse ape* cornpeisitiein. 
'1 he \ariety, .1. hnllianfissima, is a beautiful 
sluub with re*d berric*s that are much more* 
brilliant than the tyjK*. 

The natixe thorns are fit companions to 
use in combinatiem with the fleiwering 
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Detail of flowers and leaves of Gordonia alatamaha. The leaves are bright glossy green, 
turning scarlet in autumn, and the flowers arc pure white. (Photo : A. Tennyson Beals.) 
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Cornus paniculata growing in a 
hedgerow m New York State With 
Its branches of dense foliage sweeping 
the ground, it forms a handsome 
shrub between the seasons of blossom 
and fruit (Photo New York State 
College of Agriculture Department 
of Floriculture ) 




Cornus paniculata orgrey dogwood in 
blossom showing the clusters of 
cream white flowers which are sue 
ceeded by white berries on red 
pedicles (Photo New York State 
College of Agriculture Department 
of Floriculture ) 


Malus angustifolia in blossom This 
species IS very similar to Malus 
coronaria in form of growth (Photo 
New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Department of Floriculture ) 
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A small tree of Gordonia alatamaha, growing on the grounds of Joseph J White, Inc 
at Whitesbog, New Jersey This tree does best in a moist situation, such as the banks 
of a pool It also prefers a sheltered position (Photo A Tennyson Beals ) 
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Viburnum acenfolmm, showing leaf and flower growth 
The flowers are white, turning to black berries, and in 
autumn the leaves change to lilac, shading to dark reddish 
purple (Photo F H Horsford Nursery, Charlotte, Vt ) 


A branch of the Viburnum cassinoidcs in blossom The 
white flowers of this species are followed in Autumn by 
fruit clusters changing from green to pink and finally to 
b'ack with a rich blue bloom (Photo New York State 
College of Agriculture, Department of Floriculture ) 


apples. The Washington thoin, Cratae(Jus 
cordata^ is perhaps one of the best, a small 
tree about thirty feet hiu^h, with white flowers 
in May lollowed by briji^ht red fruit whi( li 
remains on the braiKlies until late hdl, 
althouc^h this char a( teiistic differs with 
indixidual trees. 

'The (iindonia alatanuiha, also known as 
F)ankhnui alatamaha, is a shrub or small 
tree sometimes rea( hini> thirts feet in heii^ht, 
with briu^ht shinimi; ^teen leases that ar(‘ 
pubescent on the under side <md turn «i 
brilliant scarlet in the «uitumn The flowers 
arc' pure white tind about tine e* inc hc's across. 
It is one of the few trees th.it flower in kite 
sunrrnei and caiK autumn and ri|)c‘n the 
sec'ds the following surnnrei It is said to be 
hardy as far north as Massac luisetts, but 
should be' i>i\c'n a sheltc'rc'd position. It 
(Throws bc'st in a somewhat nrolst, pc'atv or 
sand\ soil All efforts, srnec' i7()o, to re- 
diseoser this trc'C' in its native habitat in 
(jc'ort^ia have f.nlcd It is now bcim» ij^rown 
by a few nuisenc's and is wc'll worth a trial 

The Stc'waitias aic still sc'ldom seen in 
cultivation, .dthouc;h ihc'v «nc' deservint; of 
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Detatl of flowers of White Fringe, Chionanthus virginica, a beautiful shrub, producing 
masses of white fringe-like flowers in late spring. (Photo : New York State College of 
Agriculture, Department of Floriculture ) 


a place in the gardc'n. These small trees or 
shrubs ar(‘ often not mon* than fifteen feet 
in heii^ht, with bright green lea\es (hat (urn 
a deep \'inous red or oiange and scarlet in 
th(‘ autumn. Hie (ujvshaped flowers, two 
to tlnee iiu lies acioss, ( ome in mid-summer. 
Stcwcntia pcnlciij^yna, a nati\e of (h(‘ southern 
mountains, is hardy in a sliclten'd |)osition 
as far noith as soutlu'rn New Faigland, as is 
also its Japaiu'se relatixe, S. jKscNdocamcllia. 
Fanest H. Wilson says both of these s])ecies 
ha\’(‘ stood (he winters in Hoston. .V. mala- 
chodnid)orh a native of (he Southern States 
and the showiest of the species, is not hardy 
north of Washington. All of the Stewartias 
grow best in rich, moderately moist soil, 
preferring a mixture of j)eat and porous loam, 
and in the north, a sheltered })osition. 

The Chionanthus viijjinica^ White Fringe, 
a large shrub found growing walcl from 
Pennsylvania to Florida and Texas, but hardy 
in southern New Hampshire, bears showy 
white fringe-like flowers in late spring. The 
species is dioecious and the staminate plants 


an* showier in flower on account of their 
larger panicles and broader ])etals, but laek 
the pendulous blue* fruit in autumn that adds 
lo the beauty of ihc* pistillate form at that 
st*a.son. 

Fhere are a numbei of the* \ iburnums 
that are wild in this section which aie w'c*l] 
w^oith growing in (he* garden. \ihinnum 
rassinonlrs, one ol' the* most showy, is Ibund 
growing wild as far north as Newfoundland 
and Montana, and south to North ('arolina. 
Its flat llow’er clusters in late spring or c'arly 
sumnuT are followc'd by clusters of fruit that 
change* from green to pure* pink and finally 
to black with a rich blue* bloom, making the* 
shrub c*sj)ecially valuable for late* summer 
and autumn. Although it grows naturally 
in a moist locality, it rc*adily adaj)ts itsc*lf 
c‘vcn on a dry hillside* and is a valuable 
addition to the shrul)bery in a cold climate*. 
Viburnum ame?/canum is wild from New^ 
Brunswic k to New Jersc'y and is one of the 
most c'onspicuous n*d-fruited sj)c*cies. The 
berries bc*gin to colour in midsummer and 
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remain on tlu‘ hidnclies until the following 
sp^n^ as they aie not eaten by the biids 
Vihu)tium aanjolium^ a dwarl shrub that 
will ijjrow (juile well in a dry situation under 
ti(‘es, is \aluable lor its unusual foliacje which 
in autumn is j)td(' Iil»u sh.idinej to a dark 
reddish j)ui pie ft is found I’^iowinj’ wild 
from rSew Biunswi( k to Minnesota and south 
to \oitli (kuolina. Its flowers are white, 
followed b} black huit. 

The l)lueb(‘i lies, of whicli theie are a 
nunilrei of species in the F^astern Ibiited 
States, arc useful lor planting wheie natur«il- 
istic eflctts .ire desired, but tlie> do not seem 
out of ]>lace (\en in a walled ejarden. But 
all ])Iueb(‘iiies recjiiiu' a ])eat\ or acid soil. 
J (Kduium (O)ywhosum, the llii^hbush Blue- 
berr), is one of the most beautiful. It is 
exceedini^K xaiiabk and theie seem to be 


A branch of blueberry, Vaccinium corymbosum, Jersey variety, showing the berries, which 
are from / to of an inch in diameter This illustration shows the glossy foliage which 
IS so suitable for garden shrubbery (Courtesy of Joseph J White, Inc , Whitesbog, N J ) 


The blueberry, Vaccinium corymbosum, in bloom in its native habitat in the State of New 
York In spring it is a mass of delicate white flowers, and the berries which come later 
are of the beautiful blue shade which gives the shrub its name (Photo New York State 
College of Agriculture, Department of Floriculture ) 
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A detail of Rhododendron carolinianum in flower, with a background of native trees 
This variety which is small-leaved and seldom over six feet high has flowers of soft rose- 
colour appearing in early spring (Photo Lindsley F Hall ) 


d number of natural li^brids between tins 
and other sjrecics whieli ejrow from lour to 
lwel\( feet hi^h In the early spring rl rs 
eoxered wrth «i mass ol small whrte flowers 
that are fe)Ile>VNcd by deep blue e drble btrrrts 
that are \ery \arrable rri si/c, wine h are a 
1^1 eat attrae tiem fen the brr ds In the autumn, 
like me)St e)f the \ ate inrums, the ledia^e take s 
on tie^ep erimsem and garnet hues that make 


It erne e)f the leatnres e)f the autumn landse apt 
laen rii winter it is a \aluable shrub on 
aeeenint e)l its inte resting ferim, wine h is rnoie 
proneiLineed in eilel shrubs J he new growth 
IS espeeiallv notie eable at this season with 
its eiiaiige and red shaeles that glisten in the 
winter sunshine like burnished breni/e 
laumtu7fi pirmsyloanuum^ the Lerw Blue- 
bern, is a elwarf shrub lieim si\ ter iifte'en 
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The banks on the sides of 
the entrance drive to the 
home of Mr and Mrs 
Joseph H Gay at Llev^ellyn 
Park, Orange, New Jersey, 
are planted with Rhodo- 
dendron carolmianum 
which in May is a mass of 
soft pink blooms Every 
year under the old plants, 
there are thousands of 
seedlings Clarence Fowler 
New York City, was the 
landscape architect (Photo 
Lindsley F Hall) 


jn(h(s <111(1 a dost mat on div 

saiicK hillsitks iiul is \ iliiahic in plantiiii^ 
«is a ground toNti 

J^an/liotlma apijolid c()mnionl\ ( ilkd 
\ cllow loot, IS a c liaimiiit» little sliiuhin plant 
foi a gioiind (o\<i in damj) woodland Jn 
lli( (ally sj)iini» it is (oxcied with dioopim; 
clust( is of pm plisli blown ilowds whuli on 
(lose (\amination, an imusnal foi tluii 
beaut) In the auliiinn tlu loli i^( changes 
to a beautilul t^okkii vdlow tli it seems to 
fill the woodland with sunshine lithe plants 
are eut to the t^iound when doimint th(> 


thiow out unde I t>iound steins and soon 
take lull jiossession ol the tiaet lhe\ oeeupN, 
<ind h<i\e the appeal anee ol a u^iound eo\ei 
ol eoaise kins Mthoin^h ^cuithothra will 
mow in full sun on i sancK bank, it is moie 
at home in its natui.d habit it, damp wood- 
land 1 H IkiilcN s<i)s it IS found in the 
Lastcin United States fiom 1 loiida, noilh to 
Ne w \ oik, but the wiiler knows it in its wild 
state onl) in the southein mountains 

Ol all the bioaclktued e\eii^K<^ns that 
mov^ in the l.aste in Unite d State s, pi ob<ibl\ 
the ilw(l()dind)oii maximum is moie used 


The breakfast terrace of Mr Emery 
L Ferris at Scarsdale New York is 
shaded from the morning sun by a 
grey birch Betula populifolia with a 
group of Rhododendron catawbiense 
planted under it the leaves of the 
lower branches showing in the ex 
treme right of the illustration It is 
typical of the grey birch to have 
several stems When this photograph 
was made m October the leaves had 
taken their golden autumn colour 
and had started to fall Clarence 
Fowler was the landscape architect 
(Photo H G Healy ) 
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Azalea canescens growing in its native habitat with grey birches m the background. 
It IS seen with the pink blossoms which are produced before the leaves appear. (Photo : 

Miss Johnston— Mrs. Hewitt ) 


for hankine^ on tin* sides ol‘ woodland drixes 
than any of the other species. It is a large 
slirul), sometimes reac hing a height of more 
than thirty feet, with dark green leaves four 
to ten inches long. It is one of the last to 
flower and tluac arc three x arieties, album - 
with white flowers, purpineum— with piirjdc 
flowc'rs, and roscum- with pink flowers. 
The two latter arc so nc'ar the danger line* 
of magenta that they are not as much in 
favour as the white variety. L. H. Bailey 
says it is Ihund growing wild from Nova 
Scotia, south to (h^orgia, and is one of the 
hardiest species. It is at its l)cst in a shady 
northern exposure and does not like a w'ind- 
swept position, where its leaves take on a 
yellowish cast and the plant l)ccom(‘s stunted 
and looks unhappy. Like all the American 
rhododendrons, it must have an acid soil 
with plenty of humus or peat. Rhododen- 
dron catawbiense does not grow as tall as 


R. maximum, but it will stand a much 
l)l('ak(‘r and more wind-sw(‘};t location. It 
is found wild in the mountains of Virginia 
and (Georgia and when in l)looin is a beauti- 
ful sight, although there is a great variation 
in the colour from a soft rose pink to a shade 
of magenta. E. 11. Wilson says : 

'' In the matter of hardiness tlie American 
R. latawhiense has been the greatest of all 
gifts in the realm of rhododendron, and the 
hardiness of our present-day lac'e depends 
almost soh'ly upon tlie dominant influence* of 
(he blood of this specie's." 

It is nearly as hardy as R. maximum and 
will stand the winters as far north as Nc'W 
England. Rhododendron carolinianum, a small- 
leaved species, which seldom rcxichc's the 
height of six feet, is one of the most valu- 
able introductions to the* gardc'iis from 
(he mountains of North Clarolina. It is an 
early bloomer and the flowers are a soft rose 
pink. In Long Island and New JcTsey it 
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Detail of the flower of the Rhododendron maximum one of the most popuhr varieties 
of the rhododendron family The dark green leaves are sometimes as much as ten inches 
long and the flowers are white pink or purple (Photo F H Horsford Nursery 

Charlotte Vermont ) 


Will i^iow in tiu lull sun and blooms <\(i\ 
\(ai, and when llie jilinls become cslab- 
lislic d see dline;s c omt uji m prolusion around 
tlu parent plant It is rspt c iali\ \ iluabic foi 
miss plantirn^ on i JiilKidc Flic \aiict\ 
R cmohmamim alburn sometimes called 
mar i^aiettae , mikes i pleasim>^ colour 
scheme when planted with the t\pc 

Mtlioup^h tlic \meiican \/ale is are de- 
ciduous they aic so eloseh related to the 
iliodode ndion and so many ol them li^iow 
under the same conditions, th«it this seems 
the most appropriate place to me ntion the m 
1 H Wilson lists the following; li\e as the 
best lor I’aielen eultuie that «ue hardy at the 
Vinold \i bore turn at Jarnaiea Plain M<issa- 
ehusetts R ramsans, R nudiflofum^ R 
calfudulaceum R arhonscius^ and R iisLosinn 
I he first ol these to blocmi in the spring are 


the ijiha canesuns and nudiJJota Both ha\e 
pink llcjweis which open before the leaxes 
appeal caUndulana is a natixe ol the 

\ppalaehiari Meruntain slopes and grows to 
i height of eight to ten feet It blooms in late 
s|)iingand the flowers range from j) ile yellow 
to orange and tlu shades of led I he Azdbd 
atborrsans is also found m tlu Vppaluliian 
Mountains horn PennsxKarna to (icorgia 
and sometimes grows to the height of fifteen 
feet 1 he fleiwe is are fragrant and pure white , 
with blight red stamen filaments and styles 
1 he izdUd iiscosa known as the ( lamm\ 
\/<ile a or Swamp Hone ysiu kle , is a nali\ e 
ol the swamps of the \tlantu se«iboaid and 
IS the last ol the a/aleas to bloom, from eaily 
to midsummer Tlu flowers are puie white 
and fragrant lo Mr Wilson s list I would 
aelel Azdha vasiyi^ a natue of the high 
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Rhododendron maximunn growing 
wild beside a lake in the Middle 
Atlantic States, where its branches 
have attained such a size that they 
will bear the weight of a man 
(Photo New York Botanical 
Garden ) 


\all(\s of lh( Rliu \fouiilains iii 

North C4aioliiia, a sjkcks that had been 
o\( I looked until about iHbo, vvIku it was 
intiodu((dln ILulan P K(ls(\ Jhis shrub 
SOUK times Kaeh's tlu lKit»lit of fifteen oi 
tv\ent\ feet, but lu tultnatioii blooms when 
I( ss thiiii tVM) feet hu’h \i>ainsta bae ki»Jound 
of (xeit’Ktn ihododendion its pure pink 
flowers in e<ul\ spriiu? make it a \aluable 
adehtiou to tlu list of Vint lu an a/ale as 


Ml Wilson said in Ins ‘‘ Viistoeiats of the 
(jaiekn," ])ublishtd in 11)17 

\s shown above then is a i»u il iam»i of 
( oloiu in the \iiKii(an «i/al( as, ,nid beiiu^ 
peiiectly haidv one would naliiitdlv e \p( e I 
lo find the in veiv L^enei.illv jilanled in the 
<»aKie ns ol lasiein Noith Vine lie a Sue h, 
lieiwe. v< 1 , IS not lilt ease feii the simple ittison 
that It IS diffieull te) piotuie lliem, feu veiv 
few \iiieiie,ui muse 1 vine n au willuu» tei 
deveite tlu Unit and lieiublt nettssarv It) 
laist ihtse ])lanls fiom St t els, tin t)nl\ sue 1 1 ss- 
liil wav in whieh the^v e.in he j)it)pai><ilt el ” 


Rhododendron maximum 
growing near one of the 
drives in the New York 
Botanical Garden, New 
York City An effective 
combination with the tall 
Lilium Candidum (Photo 
New York Botanical 
Garden ) 
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A detail of Azalea calendulacea in flower. The flowers, ranging from pale yellow to red, 
open in late spring. (Photo . New York State College of Agriculture, Department of 

Floriculture.) 


But 1 can add that liapj)ily a few of our more 
proi^ressive nurserymen are now ])ro])aj.(atini^ 
these plants from seed and the xariations in 
th(‘ seedlings and theii hybrids will add a 
valuable list to the hardy azalea garden. 

'J'he American kalmias, ornamental 
shrubs indigenous to EasUTii North America, 
are a group of shrubs that an* valuable for 
use in landscape ( om})osition. I’he Moun- 
tain-laurel, Kalmia latijolia^ the rno.st showy 
of this group, is found growing wild from 
New Brunswick to Florida and west to 
'rennessee. It is usually a shrub from four 
to ten feet tall, with bright green evergreen 
leav(‘s that make it a ])ermanent feature ol’ 
the landscape at all seasons of the year, 
but when in bloom in late sjning with its 
terminal compound (lower clusters varying 
(rom white to a deep pink, it is an object 
of surpa.s.sing beauty. 

Another charming little shrub of the 
heath llimily is Aridromcda Jlorihurida, which 
is a native of the higher slopes of the 


southern Appalachian Mountains, but very 
hardy. If it has a chance* to devc*lc)]:) in the 
o])c*n it becomes a low compac t shrub rarely 
more than thrc‘e fec‘t high, with dark shining 
green leav(‘s, and in early s])iing is cc)\erc*d 
with white (lowc‘rs in long terminal umbels 
that burst into bloom with the first warm 
day. But the (lower buds which are formed 
the summer bel'ore, give the appc'arance 
of bloom all winter, making this shrub 
a valuable addition to the all-s(‘a.sons 
gaiden. 

Lt'dum ,ii)oenlandicuni Labrador 

'lea, is a charming small (‘ricaccotis shrub 
(rom one to three*, feet tall which L. H. 
Bailey says is native* from Canada south 
to Pennsylvania. It is a low, .sometimes 
procumbc*nt, shrub with narrow evergrc'cn 
l(*av(‘s, with handsome small white (lowers 
in clusters that appear in early summer. 

I have seen it in the Province of Qiu*bec* 
growing on the edge* o(' peaty swamps in 
July when it was a mass of white (lowers. 
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In tlic May 2isl number of “ Garden and 
Forest— 1890,” F. G. Jack says: 

At Bostcui, the white* fhmers oi' the 
Lal^rador Tea, lA'dum latijolium, tillliou^h 
apj>earin,i» at a lime when white llowers an* 
abundant, possess a peculiar eliarm and 
individuality whicli is so eharacteristie of 
almost eveiy llouer m the* la'ieaeea* . . . 'i he* 
l.ahrador 'l ea inhabits n*L»ions mueh further 
north than Boston; but once well (*stablished 
thrives in ]Massaehust‘tts wlu*n ^iv(*n the* same 
('cmditions as rhododendrons. 

Although Profc'ssor Jac k re])oited so laxour- 
a))ly on this plant more than forty years ago, 
it is still iiiieommon in the AmcTiean garden. 

Hie Am(*iican holly, Hex opaca^ is found 
growing wild from Massaehiisetts, south to 
Florida, and w(‘st to Missouri and T’exas. 
Its leav(*s are a dull grc'C'ii and not as liaiul- 
sonu as those ol the Faiglish holly. Hex 
aqiiilalia^ but the tree* is mueh more* 
harch than its Faiglish cousin, and is a 
valuable addition to any rouiitr\ place or 
gardem. Although it dc'lights in a cool moist 
soil and shelterc'd position, it readily achipts 
itsc*lf to an open and c*\’c‘n dry loc ation. In 
the south 1 ha\e sc'cai large' staminatc' trees 
whic h sc‘em sti'ongc'r-grow ing than the* pistil- 
late form -in an opc'ii hc'ld, that fiom a 



Azalea calendulacea growing in the New York Botanical 
Garden, New York City. (Photo: New York Botanical 
Garden.) 


Another native American azalea, Azalea vaseyi, growing 
near the lake of the Sargent estate at Brookline, 
Massachusetts The rose-coloured flowers, which appear 
before the leaves, are most effective against a dark 
background (Photo : New York State College of 
Agriculture, Department of Floriculture ) 
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distance' 1 ha\’c mistaken for la\’e Oaks. 
And bac k ol'tlie sand dune at C.ape ('harles, 
\'iru;inia, there are hollies whose tips have 
th(' appearance ofliaxing bee'n clipped, tlie 
wind from the sea, as it blows o\er the dune, 
taking the place of the gardener's knife. In 
fact, this holly makes a vc'ry good hedge 
plant and should be used more for this 
jnirpose, as its bright red berrii's in winter 
would add to tlu* garden at that season. I’he 
Hex Inklx'iT)’, a rniu h dwarlei form 

than Il(’\ opdca, as it raredy ex('(‘(‘ds ten fe('t 
in height, is found in its native* state from 
Massachus(‘tts to Florida and west to Missis- 


sippi. Its dark green leave's, which in some 
specimens turn a dark pur])le breinze, with 
its black berric's in winter, make it a ve-rv 
ek'sirable shrub fen* the all se'ase)ns gardem. 
It, also, makes a ve*ry goe)el low^ hedge*, /lex 
vorniloria^ Vaupe)n, a se)uthe*rn spe*e ies, which 
I have never se*en gre)W'iiig north e)f Tiele- 
w'ater, Viiginia, is a ))e*autilul holly whieh 
rart'ly gre)W's more* than twenty feet high. 
With its small dark green le*a\es anel rosc-re‘d 
berrie's elusteivel e)n the* branches, it is wvll 
woi'thy e)l'a place* in the* garde*ii. 1 neven' shall 
fenget my first ae cjuaintance with this jdant 
use*d as a (Hiristmas de*e oration in a store* 



Azalea nudiflora in its 
native habitat growing 
near a lake in New York 
State. This is one of the 
most suitable varieties 
for cultivation, and is 
among the earliest to 
flower. As with Azalea 
canescens, the pink 
flowers anticipate the 
leaves. (Photo : New 
York Botanical Garden.) 
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Branch of Azalea 
nudiflora in blossom. 
A beautiful speci- 
men which has been 
cultivated for gar- 
den use, and is 
known as “June 
Pink.” (Photo : F. H. 
Horsford Nursery, 
Charlotte, Vermont) 



window in Noi folk, \’iri(inia. Upon irnjuiry 
1 found that it ( anic* from a farmyard in JVin- 
cess Ann (lonnty, and with a friend 1 made a 
trip to the farm, w^hcre the owner told us the 
tiee had been ])lanted by his ujrandfather. 
He was kind enongli to i^^ive us some ol the 
slioots that had sprouted up fiom tin' roots 
of the old tree, and these are to-day i^ood- 
sized shrubs in my friend’s X'irginia i^arden. 
A deciduous holly (/. verticiUata,) commonly 
called Black Alder, is found growing; wald 
from Uanada to Florida and is a \’ery showy 
plant for the wint(‘r garden with its bright 
red berries. In its native habitat it is found 
at its best in swamp lands or near a brook- 


side, but wlnai transplanted will stand (‘\'en 
a dry IcKation. It is (\s])C‘Lial]y us(‘ful for 
grouping ill the foreground ol* rliododendron 
or otlier broad-lea\'ed (*\'ergn‘ens which 
make a very effective bac kground. 

In my estimation, tlu' Maa^iwUa ^^fandi- 
flora is tlu‘ finest broad-lea\'('d (wergreen 
tree of the south-eastern United States. It 
is a nati\r of the middle and southern sec - 
tions of Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
LouLsiana and the upper distric ts of Florida, 
but it stands the winters as far noith as 
Washington. I have seem good-sized speci- 
mens evc'ii as far north as Wilmington and 
Philadelphia that are growing in sheltered 
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The Mountain-laurel, 
Kalmia latifolia, shown 
in this illustration was 
found growing wild in a 
hillside pasture in the 
State of Connecticut, 
and was moved three 
years ago to “ Dell- 
wood,” the home of 
Mr and Mrs Louis 
Wilputte at New Roch- 
elle, New York, to 
soften the line of the 
Service Courtyard 
Clarence Fowler, New 
York City, was the 
landscape architect 
(Photo V J Jenkins ) 




A detail of the flowers of 
Kalmia latifolia The pale 
rose clusters make a beauti- 
ful contrast with the glossy 
green of the laurel-like 
foliage (Photo New 
York State College of 
Agriculture, Department 
of Floriculture) 
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Andromeda flonbunda in blossom This is a native American shrub of the heath family, 
seldom over three feet high (Photos New York State College of Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Floriculture ) 


Below It IS seen growing at the Arnold Arboretum at Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
covered with white blossom in early spring All through winter, the flower buds formed 
in the previous summei make an effect of continual blossom 
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A medium sized plant 
of Magnolia glauca 
growing m the Arnold 
Arboretum at Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts, 
which shows the typical 
form of growth of this 
species. 



A flowering branch of 
Magnolia glauca, or 
Sweet Bay. The fragrant 
white flowers open in 
June and July. This mag- 
nolia is a swamp-lover, 
but can be adapted to 
garden cultivation. 
(Photo : New York 
State College of Agri- 
culture, Department of 
Floriculture.) 



The American holly, 
Ilex opaca, shown in 
this illustration is about 
twenty feet tall. It was 
moved from Hicks Nur- 
series at Westbury, 
Long Island, to an estate 
at Locust Valley In July 
about a month before 
this photograph was 
taken. About five years 
before, it was moved 
from East Rockaway, 
Long Island, where it 
was growing wild, to 
the Nurseries to make 
way for a road that was 
being built. Clarence 
Fowler was the land- 
scape architect. (Photo : 
Pictorial News Co.) 
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VVitch-hazel, Hamamclis v/r- 
giniana, which is conspicuous in 
the late autumn and winter 
landscape, as it often flowers 
in midwinter when the shrub 
has dropped its leaves. The 
tiny blossoms are very fragrant. 


locations. In its natixr Inibitat it somc'timcs 
attains the' licac^lit of a liundrc'd fert, but at 
Wasliini>ton is s(*ldom more- than lialf that 
si/(‘. Its ](‘a\’ns aic‘ from fixe to ten in(TK\s 
lonir, of a rich shinint; grc'C'ii on the* upprr 
side and laisty brown on the lower side. Vhe 
(lovxers, which come in the late* sprini* and 
ai(' som(*tiines followed b) a second eio]) 
in the suinmei and (‘arlv autumn, are sew cm 
to ei^-ht inehc's across, the jK'tals hax im^ the 
a})pearan(e of c rcMmy white wax, but both 
the k*a\es and flowers differ in si/c' with 
individual Irc'cs. J'he Magnolia iilrwca, 
vSweet Bay, is an evergreen tree in the south, 
but deciduous in the north, where at its 
northern limit it beconu's a low shrub riu‘ 


lea\(‘s and wTiite flowers are half tlie si/e of 
the M. ^^riandtlloia, but very fragrant. 'This 
species grows naturally in the rich rixer- 
boltoin lands and swamps from Florida to 
Massac husetts, l)ut readily adapts itself to 
gaiden conditions. 1 have sc*en a speximen 
in Llewc'llyn Park, Nc'w JcTsey, growing 
besid(‘ a house in a \ery dry location, that is 
more than thirty feet tall, and like most 
Magnolia (^lauca, this tree has scw'eral stems 
that ar(‘ from eight to ten inches in diameter, 
its size' emphasising how^ readily it lias 
adapted itself to ('oiiditions that are totally 
different from its native habitat. In the 
sw'amps of southern New jersew it grows 
wild in abundance, and when in blossom in 


The Shadbush, Amelanchier 
canadensis, is one of the first 
shrubs to blossom in the early 
spring in the Eastern United 
States. It bears pure white 
flowers, followed by scarlet 
berries. (Photos ; New York 
State College of Agriculture, 
Department of Floriculture.) 
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Myrica carolinensis and Juniperus virginiana growing wild in a New York State pasture, 
both readily adaptable to garden cultivation 


(Photos New York State College of Agriculture, Department of Floriculture ) 


A shrub of Clethra alnifolia, the sweet pepper bush, showing Leucothoe catesbaei in bloom, showing its feathery 
Its typical form, with spikes of fragrant white flowers blossoms 
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late June or early July it is wtll 
worth a tiip to that section to sec 
the floweis, which aie a cjhstcnin^ 
white, and enjoy their delicrlitlul 
liagi am e 

Tn a biK 1 aitulc it is impossihh 
to include and dcscnln all llu 
intcrcstinc^ <ind lieaiitiful sliiiilis 
and small trees ol Lastern North 
Xmcrica that arc chscixmo of 
mention In addition to those 
described, selections from the 
lollowin^ list are anionc^ those 
worths of ( oiisidc ration when 
dc\elopiin» a eonntrv jihiee 
hmlamhui canadnisw and 1 
stolinifua, Btfnoif] ashuiU Bduta 


Detail of Clethra alnifolia in flower This 
shrub IS deciduous from three to five feet 
in height (Photo F H Horsford Nursery 
Charlotte, Vermont ) 



The existing native Redeedars Juniperus virgimana, form a background beyond the hedge 
for the circular garden at Rolling Hill Farm, the home of Mr and Mrs H I Nicholas 
at East Norwich Long Island To complete the composition and add colour in winter, 
additional cedars were moved into the garden Clarence Fowler New York City, was 
the landscape architect (Photo H G Healy ) 
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Juniperus communis growing wild beside a wall at Acton Massachusetts An aromatic 
evergreen of spreading habit which blends excellently with rock work 


fwpulifohd ( htha acuminola and ( almfolKi 
Hahsui nnvjticohi and H tihapUia Hamaimhs 
xuilimana lh\ nwniuola Jiwipous (onwiutiis 
(hpussa M\(\ 7 xitiixnnwa Iduotlwx cat(\h(ui 


ind 1 Ki(( mo sa Mytua ((uolnnrisn 
()\ydni(hnm arhonum hunus mantima 
Rltodma ( anadi nsi^ , Rohuiia kdsiyi \\ i 
Rosts in xaiKtv , [ a\us canadtnsis 


Lcucothoe catesbaei used as an edging for rhododendron beds on the estate of Mr William 
Rockefeller at Tarrytown New York with a bed of Leucothoe in the right foreground 
(Photos New York State College of Agriculture Department of Floriculture ) 
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THE SUNK GARDEN 

By V. N. SOLLY, F.R.H.S. 

lh(‘ sunk s;aiclcn oilers many possibilities in 
even the smallest s])a(e, and piovides oppoi- 
tunitiesloi the tieatment ol awkwatd shapes. Miss 
Solly has i^iven the subject mudi ( onsideiation 
and heie expl.uns some ol the essentials of sue cess. 

She discusses desii;;ns loi laii^eand small i^ardens, 
indudintf the tuatment ol letainini* walls and 
< hoice ol plantmi>. 

Pool in the garden of Mr Myron K Blackmer, Denver, Colorado, designed by S R deBoer, 
landscape architect, Denver A treatment for an open sunny site, with the water as a 
still mirror for the surrounding trees, which add the value of then dark foliage in contrast 
to the bright flower tones 
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Phtp I A Sussex garden m the making This part of the site opposite the 
garden door was level The sunk flower walk leads from a ter race before the 
house The further line of stone steps and walling with the cross walk of smooth 
turf above mar k the boundary and give fuller value to the prospect of fields and 
woods beyond The space to the left is to be enclosed so that the vista is 
concentrated down this walk 


Most clcMtts III iraidtu niakiiit’ cl(\<l()|) 
best fioni ii loot of ( oinmoii sense oi (\<n 
expecliduc 11 k\ do not ( onu to inuch if 
caidtssK oi imsuiltibh twinsplantt d 1 lu 
ptic^ola IS a \\( ll-(juotc d instant ( of i 
d((oiati\cI\ iistful (onlii\<ni(c wliuh cm 
be misused as me aniiis^le ss incident .i 
‘'sunk i;ardc n in<i\ look pisi <is eidcl and 
uncas\ added to a se lie me in tlu same un- 
eonsideied wav but il, alsei, ma\ seem a 
natural and s<itisfae ten \ development fiom 
a site, and have v«uutv «uid bcautv fiom 
diflcient e onditieriis, tastes oi aitistiv 

Iheie aie some obvious and some moie 
subtly ad.iptcd sites and uses len a sunk 
t^arden J lu Dutch devtlo])ed the idea feii 
a flat eeninti), makint^ leiim and intciest 
where the site eifleied no sui^qestiems On a 
level site wheie a loni^ view is te) be kept 
open, a sunk spae e , en e v en <i leiwei line, will 
make a check oi halfwav iestiiu» place foi 
the eye and e;iv e lulle i v alue and re mote ness 
to the elistaiiec f Plate i) 


In in enclosed spue anel wheie suiiound- 
ini>s uc ehsc OUT ii»in<; as in ni mv srndltown 
|)le)ts, ve>u have the me uis of ke e pine» inte i e st 
eenticd Plate \ shows the little L»aicl(ii 
111 fienit e)i .1 town house on ilciiue ib )V e 
sticet le\cl It is wiselv unheelL^cel sinee 
It cannot be made piivate, be ini; the wav 
to the bout dooi It his .i kind of niloiinil 
svmmetiv is a e onte ssieni tei its sc ttini^ 1 he 
sunk centre just i^ivcs .i little intiiniey and 
helps to nuike suit ibk jiositioiis foi a ii^oocl 
V ai le tv of alpine s 

1 his IS not churned as the |)eilcct tv pc ol 
i]j«ndcn ticatmcnt foi such a site, but it is a 
i^ood solution of its problem when this was 
the kind of plant pulencd 

\ site aheadv hollow is not iiuvnablv best, 
but would ne c cl some j)i e e autions m de \ rlop- 
ini» to be le fe 1 te d to late r (Plate j) (jenei- 
allv, an open site is best foi the moic oi less 
symmctiical phui one usually has in mind 
If liqht and shade and othei advantai^os aic 
not cciually ehstiibuted, the plants cannot 
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Plate 2 A ‘ back garden ” 
designed by Brenda Colvin, 
F I L A , London Changes of 
level in this Chelsea garden give 
interest m a very restricted space 
The little terrace is built up of 
soil taken from the sunk part in 
the centre, the flower beds being 
on the original level of the 
ground Irises, pinks phlox and 
Michaelmas daisies flourish here, 
and the little plants in the joints 
of the paving are Virginia stock 
sown at intervals through the 
spring and summer 




Plate 3 Another small town 
garden, in this case open to 
the road, though raised some 
feet above it The treatment 
IS half formalised to suit the 
position, but otherwise plan- 
ned to make an effective 
setting for alpine plants It 
gets sun only during the 
morning 


Plate 4 The exhibition garden 
made by Messrs Gaze of 
Kingston for the Chelsea 
Show, 1933 suggests a treat- 
ment for a naturally hollow 
and partly shaded site Flow- 
ers are massed in a short wide 
stretch of border on the most 
open sunny side The design 
IS balanced by the garden 
house in a not too gloomy 
position but one where fewer 
plants could be found to pros- 
per It IS raised well above the 
little pool, which completes 
the picture, and would help 
to collect moisture in a low- 
lying position 
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ck\(l()p ( \ ( 111) , .111(1 the (1( SI 1^11 1)( comes 

lop-siclocl ( 1 Ills IS a ( omclc icilioii often 
o\cilook(cl In make IS of ioim<il c>«ii(kns, 
tlioiii^li liilh i( ( oe^nisc cl and \alLU(l in 
natui.d planniiit]^ ) 

Sunk jiaitciics make the liapjiirst nicaiis 
of intiocliu int; into .ill kinds of sit( s the litlK 
])a(t(ins of beds \\( latlici cn)o\ dcxisni; 
IIh) can be c haiminc;, c \ c ii (low ci less, and 
uncloubtc dh suit some (lowcis, such .is 
sii.ipclia^ons, stocks .uicl astcis, to jicifcction 
In a small i>.iidcn with an nic^ulai outline 
and \.UMm^ k\cls, such a little sunk sji.uc 
(.111 be set cjuite h.ip|)il\ in less foimal sui- 
ioimdint»s, as m l^late i) It is m ehieet 
lelatioii to the house, so tlieie is no iiieon- 
Hiuit\, oiiK <i i.ithei ])icjuant contiast J he 
film outline and k\el jiaxiiiLr aie somehow 


leslful and stcadymuj, ai^.unst the dowiiwaid 
sweep of the site, and the neat, contiolkd 
shape s and plantini’ m. ike then e fleet without 
])(ttm(ss at^^.iinst the fiee i^iow 11112; tiees and 
shiubs (see .ilso Id, lies (i, 7 and h 

Plate () shovNs part of a le moek lie el t;.iid( 11 
v\hich h.id oiU2;inalU .1 somewhat formless 
la\out round a eioejuet lawn 1 he traiclen 
house h.id be e n ah f .leK limit on the leeessed 
site of an old £;i e e nhouse , i;i\ iiu; .ui ai biti 11 \ 
centie and line of \ le w 1 he sunk e>.ud(n 
was planned to make the most of this, 
foeussiiur inteiest .iiiel m.ikiiu; ii^ood use of 
c \istiiu* trees foi .1 ir .line 

With a sunk <».ii(kn there .iie, of eouise, 
the pi.ietical u^ains eif pi n .le \ .iiid slieltei in 
.in e \])e)se (1 ])e)sitie)n PI ile ii is of a i;a i ele n 
abe)\e lake Windeimeie It she)ws (he 


Plate S A smal* sunk formal garden makes a successful link between the house and the 
rest of the site which is sloping of irregular outline and treated informally The design 
IS simple an oblong with central circle and sundial intersecting paved paths whicli 
repeat the circle at their further ends, and ii is again emphasised by the four rose beds 
set in grass plots between The outline is framed by a continuous edging of nepeta 
planted above its low retaining wall 
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Plate 6 A garden set in sloping ground on the estate of Mr Arthur C Doornb 
Pelham Manor New York, designed by Jacob John Spoon, landscape archite 
White Plains, New York This garden is in the nature of a little private refi 
among park-like surroundings of lawns and trees The hedges when full gro 
will hide It from sight except when approached by the gateway Plann 
surprise” gardens of this kind is of course only possible when there is ro 
to spare, and even so needs special care to keep its effect in harmony with 
rest of the layout (Photo Pomeroy) 
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Plate 7 In the garden of Mr William Manning, Ross, California, designed by Helen 
Van Pelt, landscape architect, San Anselmo California Luxuriantly growing perennials 
of vivid colours are here effectively planted around a rectangular sunk area in a setting of 
densely foliaged trees Contrary to the more usual practice of using plants of neat growth 
to stress the pattern of the design, here the plants are of strong individual character and 

the setting serves to display it 

Plate 8 Another design for wooded surroundings, showing the effectiveness of simple, 
formal lines in direct contrast This applies particularly to small gardens where there 
IS no room for gradual transitional stages The fountain, catching light in the open centre, 
brings life and movement into the picture and a focal point The well-built walling 
shows clearly the method of sound construction Garden by Ernest Dixon, Putney, London 
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Plate 9 An unsatisfactory lawn and a greenhouse have been trans 
formed into a sunk garden of great charm The garden house was built 
on the recessed site of the old greenhouse In front of this is a paved 
terrace with steps descending to a semi circular lawn Its walls are 
planted and there is an inner ring of flower border on the level The 
sides curve towards two shallow steps leading up to the rose garden from 
which this view is taken Two steps at its upper end bring one to the 
original garden level again The whole is surrounded by a dwarf box 
hedge A clever example ot adaptation 


till act l)(l()i( the house, with a \ ic w oxci 
the lake, the mounel lalhiu> awa\ ste(])K 
below 1 h( Ktainiiu; wall uses to a low 
paiapet, which just i^i\(s one sense ol 
St e uiitv without le chnt> shut in J he eiitulai 
lose t>aiden piojeetecl fioni the eenlie is 
she^hth sunk so that tlie plants aic slucleleci 
fiom the stion^ winels, anel also, tlic) ele) not 
entei into competition in then (oiinal 


ai laiu^e inent, with tlie wide landse ape bc- 
\onel 1 he sinkini> at the same time ^i\cs 
the \eiv simple desu^n lathci more stie ntjth 
and im])e)itante ai t lose i laiu^e 

One can often make use of diffeicnl levels 
to stress the outlines of a dtsiirn and also to 
biint^ eolouis into better relation I his 
dexitc can be worked foi cjiiite small and 
simple se hemes, tUid t\en on a lait>;ei scale 
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Plate lo. Plan for part of a large garden. The actual 
shapes of the beds are very simple, but given greater 
importance, m keeping with the character of the 
house, by changing of levels. This is not only more 
dignified than cutting up the ground into a compli- 
cated pattern of smaller beds, but where roses, 
especially, are concerned, gives much better possi- 
bilities of colour massing. 


may l)e morr cfTrctivc than cultintr up the 
i^roiind into a brokcai patl(‘rn of shapes 
(Plate lo). It mii^ht l)(‘ e()nsid(T(*d for liybrid 
lea roses, which s(ddoni make a ^ood colour 
splasli in small plantings. The bushy, bunch- 
flowered, dw arf' polyantlia varieties do more; 
but their colour range is limited, tlie indi- 
xidual flow’(‘rs lia\e little* foim, and i'evv 
ha\e any sc cut. 

In any case, a sunk gardc*u is ol\c*n and 
wisc'h made for rosc's. It givc‘s sonic‘thing ol 
the* aristocratic cdool'nc'ss which suits thcii 
higliK dc\ (‘loped beauty, as w^ell as a degree* 
ol tactl'ul sec lusion I'or the rathc*r long, bl(‘ak 
chivs ()l‘ its prc'paration. A lu'dge, c'ithc'r as 
well Ol instc'ad givc‘s moic* pi i\ ac y, but c aimot 
always be* acc'ommochitc'cl. 

In a rathc‘i largc*r gardc'ii wTc*re rose* bc‘cls 
were to be .idded, it seemc*d that a formal 
dc'sign, however simple, was nc*(*dc'(l, but that 
this would be* diflic ult to ac c ord with the lest 
of the* ai rangc‘m(*nt an informal grou])ing of' 
tree's, shrubs and lock gardc'ii with broad 
grass space's and walks betwc'cn. Altc'i- 
thought ])lanning is oftc'u makc'shil't and 
disapj)ointing, but somc'timcs both the* site* 
and the e'xisting layout arc* stimulating. 
Here (IMate* n>) as the* ground w«is on a slope, 
a sunk ireess cenild be* made*. I’lie bae k and 
side's, gradually diminishing towards the 
front, were* built uj) with stone w^alling, and 
their straight outline* inaskc'd by musk and 
wichuraiana rose's. From wathin, these make* 
a jM'ifcc'tly a])pr()priate* and charmnig frame ; 
from outside thc'y ai)})ear as jiart of the 
geiuTal sc heme. Exec'pt from c lose* at hand, 
when it can hold all atte*ntic>n, the sunk 
space with its rigid lines is unsusjM'Cte'd. 

This is a mild examjde, but still to be note'd 
with caution, of the use* of surprise as an 
elcmc'nt in garden dersign. Sudden ('fleets 
must be rc'ally w^orthy of so much concen- 
tration on their prese'ntment. Here, it was 
simply a case of adjusting a nee!d to a sense 
of fitness. 
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Plate I i In an exposed 
position near Lake Winder - 
mere, Westmorland, this 
garden was slightly ex- 
cavated below natural level 
so as to afford additional 
shelter to the plants in the 
rose garden This device 
also gives dignity to the 
proportions of the design 
with Its small beds against 
the impressive landscape 
beyond 


Plate 12 The sunk garden 
m an open position is ideal 
for roses, which appreciate 
the protection it gives, and 
look their best secluded 
from other flowers This 
plan was made for a formal 
rose garden m an otherwise 
informally treated site The 
slope of the ground allowed 
a sunk recess to be ex- 
cavated and Its outline is 
masked by rose species and 
briars The large beds are 
planted in gradated shades 
of colour 
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THE SUNK GARDEN 



Plate I 3 A small sunk garden laid out by Harley Merry, garden designer Redhill 
Surrey The walls are of West Hoathley stone and the paths are laid with rectangular 
York paving In the central part, irises of various colours have been planted and above 
the retaining walls are formal rose beds containing favourite kinds such as Etoile de 
Hollande, Mable Morse Shot Silk, Betty Upnchard etc Eventually there will be a yew 
hedge enclosing the whole garden The restful effect of the rectangular paving and the 
relatively large walling stones is worth comparison with the familiar crazy work 


Plate 14 In this Yorkshire garden, a broad sunny terrace against the house has a 
pattern of rose beds, with a surrounding hedge of china roses, long in bloom The long 
central bed in the lower garden also has roses and a stone figure on a pedestal The 
surrounding borders are filled with mixed perennials to give interest at other seasons 
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Subdivision is a r(T().[>nisrd mrans ol 
waking intcrrst. lliv garden in Plate 15 was 
loo small lor actual partitioning, but it ha'^ 
three parts. Each is distinct but belonging 
to and h('l])ed in its ell'cct by the rest. The 
sunk sejuare has beds to b(‘ kept bright with 
a su('c(‘ssion of bedding plants, iiuluding 
('arly bulbs. 'J’he grass walk above in«\k(‘s a 
rjuiet foil l)oth foi th(‘s(‘ and I'or the her- 
bac(‘ons plants bey(aid. Since there cannot 
be many of these, llu\ au‘ chosen for con- 
centrated elfcrt, to gi\e theii l)est show in 
eaily summer. So th(‘y come betwc'en the 
b(‘st days of the lower garden, whic li are in 
spring and late suminc-r. 

'The Ibliage ol the* bush ajiples gives 
another ejniet background foi thc' suinmc-r 
llowers. 'The blossom makes another picture 
c‘ariier, somc*thing a little* more* fr(‘C‘ and 
unstudi(‘d iUid a little- wa\ oil, sch-u across 
the* rc'st ol the* gardc-n. 

It is obv ious wlial a v<iluc* foi succ c'ssional 
|)Ianning, especially in a small garden, a 
sunk space* with a Wedh'd mat gin can ha\e. 
It olf(*rs anothc*! ])lanting jilane, a third 
dim(*nsion. Plate i() shows a retaining wall 
with spring rock plants bc*tvv(*c*n the stones, 
riie bank behind is well jnepared. drainc'd 
and enriclied to provide amj)le I'ood and 
drink l)oth Ibr wall plants and those in the* 
border above. This is planted to take uj) the 
talc* wh(*n the* first episode, told by the wall 
face*, is ewc*r. So this small sjjae c* gives two 
really good shows in turn ; nc*ith(*r wc*ak('ns 
the cff(*('t oi‘ the other. 

Other scheme's could be vvorkc-d out on 
these lines with better results than vvIutc an 
c'lidless suc cc'ssion all ovc*r is attempted. T'his 
can only mean a rather half-hearted, de- 
sultory aj)i)c*aranc'e all through the sc*asons. 
A large* space* will allow for a pattc*rn of bc'ds 
to be planted in grouped secjueiicc, making a 
seric's of pic tures in.stc*ad of one*, ofU*n c'on- 
fused, almost ov'erpoworing, and redativoly 
short-liv (*d, Plate l>o shows beds of c'arly 



Plate I 5. A scheme of subdivision for a small site. Each 
pan will give a complete picture in turn, making a con- 
stant sequence, none interfering with the effect of the 
other, though all are linked into a suitably simple whole 
The pool on the upper level is just a shallow mirror and 
bird bath. The plots below are for gay bedding easily 
renewed. Other beds make room for a careful choice of 
herbaceous plants, and beyond is a space of grass set with 
fruit bushes with bulbs beneath. 
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Plate 16 An especially valuable part of the sunk garden is 
the retaining wall, which is a suitable home for rock plants 
needing good drainage and the cool moisture of stone at their 
roots In this wall are planted Alyssum, Aubrietias, pinks, and 
so on, while behind are the border perennials of early 
Summer— lupin, ins, oriental poppy and others, in bold groups 



Plate 17 A sunny dry wall, forming the south side of a 
croquet lawn, which has been sunk below the level of its 
surroundings This wall is a good home for the freer growing 
plants which tend to become too rampant in the flower 
bolder, but are here kept within bounds 
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Plate I 8 Nearly all rock plants take kindly to the conditions 
of a “ dry ” built wall, and for some it offers the best chances 
of success These are plants which need plenty of moisture 
while they are growing, but cannot stand it settling into 
their hearts, especially during the winter Among these is the 
Ramondia, which also likes a shady aspect Its sprays of cool 
lilac flowers are seen at the base of the wall where ferns also 
revel Higher up are thrift and Arenaria balearica 


tulips followed by others with June hises. 
Thcie die a/alcas on rithei side «ind standard 
rhododcndions symmetrically placed. An- 
othei set of beds has latei flowt‘is, siu li as 
snapdi a£Tons, hcdiotiope oi maiit^olds bedded 
out, while in the ( entie aie loses and l«i\ (Tidei 
louncl d 1^1 ass plot. 

In a smallei t^arcUm, the maii^in plantinir 
( ould be suffuieiitly stilkiiu* to make a 
complc te pic tuie in itsell c)utliniiii> the desiirn* 
foi e\ampl(‘, a hedc^e ol la\endei and china 
losc's Ol sweet biiai, bloom oi ^oisc* ; loi a 
lowei ('lulosuie, catmint; and loi d t«iller 
lu‘dt;( Bohtns sUnophylla. Of couise, ans ol 
these could be timed to coincide with t lu- 
ce ntie plantiiu’. T 1 mixed alj)iiic-s aic- usc-cl, 
as in Plate ib, and as they ma\ well be- 
v\hen the-ic* is no sj)aee foi anv othe*r foiin 
ol lock i;«udc-n, tlu-\ should not flowci to- 
t»e-thei with t»«i\ loimal b(-ddmi> be-low Some 
ol thc-newlnbiid \ubiietias, thoui^h, would 
make- a Qood scttinij; loi beds of tiili])s, and 
\aiie)us hvbiid loi ms ol Viola i^iadhs foi a 
sunk lose i>;aiclen. 

"Fhe- wall ofle-is G;ooel liome-s foi spe-cial 
tieasine-s with diflcicnt needs It is well 
known as the- safe-st place- loi man\ ol the- 
most dilhcult alpinc-s, b\ piotectin^ them 
liorn moistuie se-ttlint^ in the c towns 
Ramondias and then cousins the Habeile-as, 
also some of the- moic* pie-c louseaily floweiim^ 
Piimulas aie happy on a noilh aspect 
(Plates 17 and i8j. Plants foi a sunny side 
aie le-£;ion. 

One- of the £(ieate-st ad\anta^es ol a w«dl 
is foj takint^ caie of plants of a ianipau;c'ous 
natuie, desiiable but too invasive loi an 
uniestric te-d position. It is peihaps the only 
safe- ])lace in a small t^arden wheie Ceiastmm 
tomcriiosum, the familiar Snow in Summer, 
c«in be allowed to c;et a hold. 

Stone without moitar, the joints packed 
with soil instead, is the usual material for the 
walls of a sunk gaide-n. Brick can be used 
(Plate 23), l^ut is not so e-asy to make seeure 
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Plate I 9 Another garden designed by Jacob John Spoon, landscape architect. White Plains, 
New York, showing the evergreen terrace on a Pennsylvania estate The )udicious use 
of evergreens on varying planes for part of the garden is restful and satisfying and need 
not be monotonous, where contrasting tones, textures, leaf form and manner of growth 
are fully exploited, as well as flower and berry This kind of planting, however, is most 
effective in countries with clear atmosphere and strong sun to give brilliant light and shade 
contrasts with the help of white paving and statuary, as in Italy 


Plate 2o These formal beds, edged with box, are planned for a flowering sequence 
throughout the seasons The illustration shows the garden in June, with iiis and the 
rarely seen but most effective standard rhododendron as its principal attractions The 
centre has a square of grass intersected by the paths, outlined by beds of roses and 
lavender, and encircled by roses on chain-linked posts 
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Plate 21 A retaining wall of any height should be made 
of large blocks Some should be laid as headers their 
length running into the bank in a slightly downward sloping 
direction to give gi eater support against the weight of 
soil The whole surface should tilt backwards as described 
in the text both foi stability and for the stones to 
collect moisture There are many plants such as pinks 
campanulas rock roses and so on which will cover the 
face of the wall with a flowery curtain Others, such 
as foxgloves snapdragons and wallflowers make a contrast 
springing strongly upwards 


Without moitfii oi tf) ])Lint li it is iistd It 
ma) Ixttti with some sdunus and in 
i( lation to SOUK house s, hut tlu c oloiu is not 
so ohlii^int; <is *1 hae k^rouiid loi (\(i\ flowd 
\oi IS it ( <is\ to k((j) tiu( liiK s \\illi m<iss 
hanks ()i £100(1 tin I e \< < jit on i \ ( i\ shoi t and 
t^dith slo|)( 1 li( shallow -sunk lawns in 
Plat( lo ai( pkiniud to oi\( a htth ini|)oi- 


Plate 23 The retaining wall here is of brick built 
with mortar and with a perpendicular face Weep 
holes are therefore made to permit drainage from 
above Otherwise water accumulating behind might 
break down the wall espenally during a frost Large 
bushes of the almost ever-grecn wichuraiana rose 
Gardenia are planted on either side of the steps 
here and elsewhere as points of emphasis The buds are 
golden opening to creamy yellow Pruning consists of 
removing old wood and enough shaping to keep a 
more or IcjS round outline 



tame to the lx ds in tlu cditK, without the 
ii((d of inoic (Icihoratc d(si£in ("Stt also 
Plat( s j I and ) 

In <1 h ss loiinal tif iitinent, p( iliaps m ikiiur 
i liall-wild \all(\ i»aiddi on ,i iiaiiow site, 
tlu siths nu£;ht lx held up with lari^e un- 
haptd stoms and planted with '‘tioiu; 
i;iowin<» liaihnii; plants, siu h «is wuliuouani 
ios(s oi the £;old and hopaoluw 

with its lu at ninibh limie is , e\di 
the ( oinmon nastui tiiims, as well as hushiei 
j)lants sue h tis he aths, btexims and loe k lose s 
()nl\ \d\ low walls ean be (li\ -built with 
«i pdjxnehdiku far ( , anel e\(n llusi hxik 
rnoie solid and eornfoitable if laid back with 
,1 s]ii>ht lilt oi ‘ batte i '' 1 his is to eouiite i- 



Plate 22 A mturil valley mikes in informil sunk garden 
The stream of running witer allows moisture-loving 
plants such as the many beautiful cindalabri primulas 
to be grown near the margin There is less risk for less 
hardy plants than with the stagnant wafers of an en- 
closed pool but of course a dry summer may be 

disastrous if there are no supplementary supplies 

,i( t piessuie lioni th( soil Ixhiiid, espeeialK 
when building as’.uiist slope (Plate i 
1 he ink IS te) alleiw twei en thiee inthes of 
tilt for (\d\ fool of tlx wall’s h(ii»lit This 
IS easily (hetkeel b\ nuasiuim,^ liom upiii^hl 
stakes diuen in at intervals aloiii^ the base 
line 

Hii^h walls should Ik built of pieipoition- 
ate Iv lart’ei bloe ks both loi looks and stre m^th 
(Plate -ji) 11 onl) small stones aie avaikible 
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Plate 24 At Dartington Hall, S Devon, has been constructed on what is believed to 
have been the old Tudor tilting ground, an open-air theatre surrounded with formal 
rows of clipped yew which will eventually form a dense green wall Such a scheme 
IS only for a large garden, but sometimes, where the owners were not particularly 
ardent cultivators, and especially in connection with some modern types of house, a 
small site might be treated very simply on similar lines making an outdoor room of 
dignified scale and permanent beauty (Dartington Hall, Ltd , Totnes, S Devon ) 


Plate 25 Here is an instance of the results that may be obtained without any flowers at 
all — stone work used to beautiful effect with trees and shrubs and shaven turf It is an 
outdoor theatre at Camden Maine designed by Fletcher Steele, landscape architect 

Boston Mass 
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Plate 26. Lower garden at the residence of Mr. R. H Lewis, Fairmount, Alton, Illinois, 
designed by Erie C5 Blair, landscape architect, Chicago, III A lily pond, the stone basin 
at Its head surrounded with waterside plants, the walls of green foliage shutting out 
the world, smooth green turf and broad flagstones and the pale lilies gleaming in the 
shade, make this sunk garden a grateful retreat from the summer heat. 


they ( «iii 1)(* with a ccmriil hackiiic;, 

Irax’ing spares for tlraiua^r and for |)laiiting 
at ('onsidrrcd intervals. Suc h a wall is more 
likely to eollapse af’t<-r heavy rain and frost, 
for water can a('eiimulatc behind it. With 
a '' dry ” wall it is gradually and const anti y 
es('aj)ing. 

For the actual sinking, it is not enough 
just to exaea\’at(‘ the site, support the sides, 
and then plant the bottom. This will be 
iu>w on the subsoil, poor in nourislimrait, 
probably sour and badly drained, especially if 
in a natural hollow. Ev en on higher ground 
if beds are simply dug out of solid clay, 
howe\(T well they are made up with good 
soil they are likely to IxTomc* pits to collect 
stagnant water, which few plants will endui'e. 
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d’he amount of preparation will de])end on 
the actual (‘onditions of each different site. 
Sometimes a central pool will help the drain- 
age problem as well as making part of an 
attraitive design (Plate 2b). A.mov^ing 
stream is evaai safer, but of course if it is not 
reliable waterside planting will not flourish. 

Editorial Note. Readers interested in Miss 
Solly’s comments on Sunk Gardens will 
like to know that she has contributr'd to 
the 1932 edition of GARDFiNS AND 
GARDENING an artic le entitled “ The 
Small Garden for Pleasure and Profit.” 
She deals with the problems which confront 
every gardener, and also with such special 
subjects as the cultivation of fruit, and the 
care of lawns and the kitchen garden. 



The Antirrhinum~an old favourite with infinite possibilities Specimen, Carters 

Intermediate 


New and uncommon varieties ; practical hints on raising from 
seed ; care of seedlings ; suggestions for effective combinations 

with other plants 
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Bunnials may ]iistK be (lcs(iib((l as tin 
most useful of all plants foi owneis of new 
ij^aickns and indispensable in an\ ijraickn 
1 oi who ean putuie a garden in spiinii^ 
without wallflowcis, Joi t»;( t-me-nots, honest), 
and ( ante 1 bin \ bells oi in sumnui without 
swe tt williams, fo\^lo\ es, snapdiai^ons, lieilK- 
heieks \erlaseums, stoe ks and seabiems^ 

Human natine beint^ what it is, plants 
laised lieim paekets ol seeds eostnur a few 
pence aie fiecjuenth tieated with the mini- 
mum e)l eaie , wht leas the meiie eosth shiubs 
and perennials are tie ate el with lespeet It 
IS olnieius, liowe\ei that m a life whieh 
endures less than twei veais e\rn a da\ s 
nec^ket is a serious matter and ean iu\ei be 
remedied (3n the othei luind biennials 
treated w ith the e ale tlie\ deseixe ^i\e a meisl 
tyloneius dis})la\ 

Wallfloweis, though stiietK peienmals 


are almost irnaiiabl) tie ale el as biennials 
and the weinekrful lant^e erf eeilours obtain- 
able IS lemaikable 1 he eolenits are so rich 
that It takes skill to mi\ them, or e\en to 
i^reiw them with othei fleiwers exeept lorget- 
me-ne)ts One ol the ineist stiikinty e eirnbina- 
tiems 1 ha\e seen was somewhat bizarre, 
but iineloubtedK pk asini^ (leiy red wall- 
fkiwers masse el unde i the v\inek)ws of a stone- 
built he)use, pheasant eve narcissi planted 
sme*l\ between them (the wallfleiwers weie 
the exaeteeiloLii eif the loiollaofthe naieissi) 
anel in fiont at inter\als ol abeiut a loeit, iieh 
blue Inaeinths carpeted with w liite-flowe red, 
moss\ Scixilrat^e 

WallHe )weis eeitainh do best with the 
pioteetion ol a wall lor planted in the eipen 
the\ are apt to sufici in c\e e ptional frost and 
in an\ case do not flower so eail> Ihe^ 
sueceed best in sanch lo.ini .ind the\ are 


Wallflowers in varying colours used for formal bedding in the gardens of Corsham Court 
Wiltshire The rich effect of the warm coloured flowers is set off by the misty blue of the 
surrounding borders of forget me nots (Photo R Malby & Co ) 
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Another way of arranging wallflower beds, seen on the Surrey 
estate of Mr A S Wells a different colour being used for each 
bed The variety is Carters large-flowered sweet-scented 
wallflowers These flowers are at their best treated as bedding- 
out plants and massed together (Photo Courtesy of Carters 
Tested Seeds ) 
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lime lovers. Seed should he sown in June in 
drills a foot apart, and as soon as tlic plants 
are large enough to handle the\ should be 
transplanted to six inches apart. Leaxing 
(licni huddled together mak('s inferior plants. 
In Oelober they (‘an Ije moxrd to the 
positions where they are to flower. 

It is eiirious hovx seldom, \xith the exeep- 
lion ofHarpt*!' CJrewe, the doubI(‘ wallllowers 
are grown. Haipei CIrewe is a charming 
little \x allflow (T for the rock garden and the 
scent ol'its small double yellow flowers always 
seems to me to have a trace of mignom'tte 
ill it. It can only be in('re«ised by cuttings, 
w^hich strike xcry readily, d’hc strains of 
doubh' wallflowers offered liy the seedsmen, 
how ex ('r, ( an b(* raised ii om seed. The double 
‘'yellow rose"’ wallflower is mentioned in 
(ierard's Ileihal and the double red in 
ParkinsoiTs Pafodhus. I’lu'sc* double wall- 

Carters Cup and Saucer (or Calycanthema) Canterbury 
Bell in lilac, blue, rose or white These can be per- 
suaded to flower m spring, if treated as pot plants, 
sown in summer and kept in the cold frame during the 
winter. 




Carters “ Golden Vulcan,” a dwarf sweet-scented wall- 
flower of a rich gold colour The dwarf varieties are useful 
for planting in from of taller plants in an all-wallflower 
border, or in general for flower beds on a small scale. 

(Photo : R Malby & Co ) 

flowd's can be obtanu'd with lemon yedlow’, 
butt<‘i(uj) yc'llow, brownish led and jmrplc 
flow (MS, and they are jiarticularly attractive 
when grown in pots lor indoois. 

1 noticed at the last (Ihelsea Showdioth blue 
and pink double forget-me-nots, and the ex- 
hilntor told me they had been much admired 
by Her Majesty Qinxai Mary. ’They WTie 
curiously effective. Two of the liandsomest 
forg(‘t-me-nots are Royal Blue. with very long 
stalks and ricli blue flowc'rs, and vStar of 
Love, dwarfer in growth than Royal Blue, 
but with beautiful large' flowers. IViumph 
flowers exceptionally early. Forget-me-nots 
look jiarticularly eharming associated with 
woodruff [Asperula odnrata). The dainty 
whorls of h'ax es and diminutix e' white* flowers 
set eiff the feirgct-me-nots to perlectieni. 
Weiodruff likes part shade se) cannot be 
assejciated with fe)rget-me-nots in full sun. 

The common he)nesty {lunaria biennis)^ 
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Canterbury bells must on no account be crowded. They agree very well 
with perennials, but need elbow room to achieve the full effect of their bold 
beauty. (Photo : R Malby & Co.) 


on( t‘ planted, sows itself' like a weed and is 
chiefly xalued for its deeoratixe seed pods. 
The eharming w'hite-flowered variety and 
the deep jnirple kind with large flowers are 
not grown nearly so frequently, yet they are 
amongst the most attractive early flowering 
biennials and do well in any soil. 'Fhe 
honesty with variegated foliage is .still less 
s(*ldom seen. 

Clanterbury bells are w^orth any trouble, 


and I think the most delightful of all ar(‘ tlu* 
single ( up and saucer kind, particularly the 
lovely laxeuder blue. 'I’liere is a new giant 
('anlerbury bell with immense flowers whic h 
attains quite three feet and another kind 
wath upright flowers (6’. viediinn hnpenalis) 
Few early flowering plants are so decorative 
for indoors as Ckuiterbury bells w'hen grown 
in pots. Seed should be planted early in 
order to make good-siz(‘d plants and trans- 
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planted as soon as lari^e enough to handle. 
'J’he picturesque chimney bell-flower {(Uun- 
panula pyiamidalis) is a perennial, but is 
frequently treated as a biennial, especially 
for indoor decoration. 

Of the stocks, the Brompton and the East 
Lothian are the true hardy biennials. Stocks 
are tricky things, for they arc \ery liable to 
damp off. With them, as with all seedlings, 
the golden rule in watering is to give a good 
watering at a time and then Iccivc them alone 
till they need watering again. Clontiniial 
driblets spell death to the majority of young 
j)lants. Further, the water should l)c rain 
water. If water from the main must ])e used 
it should stand foi se\cral hours in the same 
tempera tine. Ice-cold water from tin* main 
gives plants a se\ere (heck. Stocks cluHked 
in any w^ay are liable to remain stuntc'd. 

Sweet w^illiains always do b(‘st when tr(‘at(*d 

Carters large-flowered Double Ten Week Stocks. 
Their heavy fragrance is one of the chief attractions of 
these flowers, but the handsome form and wide range 
of colour in the modern varieties makes them also very 
popular for bedding-out. 
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plants are vigorous in growth, of fine branching habit, 
and produce very large and fully double flowers. 


as bic'iinials. Sc('d should be sowui in May 
oi June and transharc'd to flowtaing (|u«irt(‘rs 
in autumn. 'Fhc) arc chaiming when giowii 
in mixed colours. Th(‘ most attiacti\i‘ of 
ail is, 1 think, the rich dcaq) crimson, 'fhe 
double flowcr'cd kinds arc' not so attractive 
as the single, except a very old-fashioned kind, 
known as Dr. Dangar, which is delightlul. 

1 he finest snapcltvigons arc those gr'own 
wdrcTc thc'y haxc* a generous supply of lime. 
It is a thousand })ities to grow them all of one 
colour and one hc‘ight. 'Fhe most efiective 
way of growing them 1 ha\c‘ ever scon was 
in a huge shallow depression, all the sc'mi- 
cireular beds lieing hik'd with snaj)dragon 
of diffei'ent colour's and diffei'cnt heights. 1 
noted how eflectivcly the pure white snap- 
dragons added to the beauty of the picture. 
They lit ” the beds. Had the snapdragons 
all been of one height the losult would not 
have b(*en nearly so charming. The very 
dwarl snapdragons may have thedr admirers, 
but I cannot abide them ! 
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In every list old fashioned flowers will be found the name of sweet-william The nicest 
way to plant them is close together so that they make a patchwork quilt of crimson, 
pink and white flowers The double border shown above is at Kenilworth Castle, 

Warwickshire (Photo R Malby & Co ) 

1 loni fust to List siiajKliat^oiis net d a u^ical tla whoh lx iiiq |)ut lliioiii’h a fine sic\( 

deal ()1 cait 1 Ik \ should lx laisrd in pans Makt tlu suifati absolutt K l(\el and btfoit 

oi sliallow boxes in «i compost ol two paits sowiiK’ w«it(i through a fine lose When 

U^ood loam, one j)ait leal mould, and a little diaiiicd, sow the seed (\(iil\ and llnnl\ and 

shaip sand and some old moi tai nibble, barcK (o\(i withsiKci sand Put iss o\ c i 


This garden house in a Sussex garden overlooks a glorious array of antirrhinums of every 
colour and varying heights 
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the box and rover with pajKT till the seed 
germinates. T he glass must he turn(‘d and 
wiped every morning to get rid of the 
moisture. Snapdragons should be sown in 
July or early August and kept in cold 
frames close to the light through winter. 
They must ha\e the minimum of water 
during winter or they v\ill damp off. Plant 
out in April. To make bushy i^laiits snap- 
dragons should be pinched when four inches 
high. 

Scabious are amongst the (Msiest of 
biennials. Seeds sown in shallow boxes in 
April will flower eaily the following summer. 
Some of the modern colours are very loxely, 
especially the peac h blossom pink and the 
rich blue, but 1 like best the veKety deep 


crimson, for it has the best sc(‘nt of all. 

The verbascums are numerous, the most 
popular being the F. phaiuceum hybrids and 
Harkness hybrids and //. olympicum (the last 
two named being biennials). Grown in 
groups they are very efh'ctive in the hcrl)a- 
( eous border, for both tlu' Harkness hybrid 
and H. olynipicum attain six feet. 'Phe type 
in both has yellow flowers but there is a 
white xariety of the Harkness hybrid, and 
they look well grown together. 

Foxgloves are invaluable for growing in 
part shade and the mod(‘rn varieties arc 
wonderfully beautiful, especially the Shirley 
strain, with blotched flowers, the spikes often 
attaining se\en feet, Sutton's Apricot and 
the primrose eoloun^d variety. Foxglove^ 



So many gardens in Scot- 
land are walled with grey 
stone, and this gives good 
opportunities to the gar- 
dener who has an eye to 
dignified and splendid ef- 
fects. In their sheltered 
position these antirrhinums 
have attained unusual 
height and luxuriance. The 
garden is at Egerston, 
Jedburgh, Scotland. (Photo: 
Violet K. Blaiklock.) 
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Cirters spotted variety foxglove the most 
attractive shades among many being soft rose 
and carmine 


A fne array of foxgloves at then most stately 
and decorative against a woodland background 
(Photos Courtesy of Carters Tested Seeds ) 


s(((l IS so fine It docs best to plant in 

shallow pans iath( r than in the open i^roiind, 
fspeciall) tlu better \ari(ties Hic> always 
look best with a baeke^iound of some dark 
(\tii>i((n or in a s( mi -woodland part with 
Solomon’s Seal, tte 

HolKhotks au to my thinkinej the most 
iHautilul of all biennials 1 always associate 
lium with the old-fasliiontcl eottae^e i^aidens 
of m\ childhood s days li^aideiis where they 
t>rew onK the lo\ely old sine^le hollyhocks 
m e^lorious colours — ruby red, deepest 
maroon, sulphur yellow, rich pink, each 
flower elispkiMii^ the beauty of tlu ecntral 
c olurnn of mral\ st inic ns I hey we i c ne ar l\ 
always e^iown with the humlilc e^olde n lod, 
with phloxes, beautiful pansies and cjieat 
bushes of laxcndei and lads lo\c Holly- 
hocks should alwa\s be sown eaily in the 
se ason, picfe i.iblv in Ma\ nioiclei toilet them 
well established in their flowciiiur pl.ie e s at 
the end of Viu;usi e>i eaiK September 
Seedline^ holK hocks aie deeicleclK he ilthiei 
thin those i use el fiom e uttiiu>s J he true 
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In this American garden, foxgloves arc seen to 
great advantage among flowers of the perennial 
border, such as delphiniums, campanulas, and 
aquilegtas. The garden was designed by Eleanor 
Roche, landscape architect. New York City, 
for Mrs. Maxime Furlaud, Princeton. 
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Carters “ Munstead White ” foxglove, which is the ideal 
type for the wild garden or woodland. 


cd hollylux k {Allho’a licifoha)^ whic h 
has rich yellow floweis, is not often jtijrow'n, 
but most seedsmen stock the variously 
coloured hylnids. riien tliere aie the hui^c 
American-fringed kinds with flowcas measur- 
ing over five inchc's across and the ancmione 
flowered varieties, also monstrous in si/c*. 
But no modern introduction can com})are 
with the old single liollyliocks. 

Kv'C'ning primroses are amongst the hand- 
somest biennials, and the v aric'ty Afterglow, 
with red calycc's, is very attractive, though 
not so tall-growing as the tyj)c. Oniolhera 
trichocalyx, w hich grows about eighteen inches 
high, is charming, for the flowers remain open 
all day and they are deliciously scented. 


Hollyhocks repay all the care that is lavished on them. 
Well-grown specimens dominate the late summer and 
early autumn borders with their tall splendour. This is 
a specimen plant of Sutton’s “ Single Brilliant ” mixture, 
which includes a great variety of colours. 
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THE GREENHOUSE 

and its Uses 

By RICHARD SUDELL, F.I.L.A. 


Many amal(nirs regard the 
fail to use il to the fullest 
includ(‘d in response to 

Gr(‘enh()us(‘ and eonsrrvatory* Strange 
Iniildings that make but little aj)|)eal to the 
artist in ai t hit(*etnral design. I’he names 
eonjure up pictures of unattractive glass 
sheds, on th(' oik' liand, and ornate \’ictorian 
struc tures on tlie other. And the artist who 
is also a gardcaier shrinks as nnu h lioin the 
decorativ e but unprat lit al design as from the 
stric tly utilitai ian. 

The ideal, a grc'c'nhousc with such beauty 
of line that it fits in with the architectural 
lines of the house, but with all the* virtues 
of the commercial glasshouse, is easily ob- 
tainable, but it means that the* dc*sign must 
be approachc'd like all other architcTture, 
first from the utilitarian aspect, and scrondly 
from the artistic v’iew'jioinl. 

It sounds elemc-ntary to suggc‘st that one 
must first deride to what purpose the green- 
house is to be put, but this is a j)oint often 
forgotten. Fruit, flowers, vegetation, orna- 
mc'iital })lants, tropical and sub-tropical 
plants cannot all be grown in the same 
house. It may be* that the grecaihouse is not 
intended for straight production, but just as 
a decorative' addition to the house*, where 
plants can be temporarily displayed to the 
best advantage. The most widely demanded 
form is, howc'ver, the* general purposes 
greenhouse, one that will grow the w'idest 
possible range of* subjcTts. Even with this 
type, local factors have to be taken into 
consideration, and advace can only be given 
to intending greenhouse owners in general 
terms. 


greenhouse with awe and 
advantage. This article is 
reciuests for assistance. 

'The ordinary ])roduction greenhouses are 
divided roughly into four c lassc's : the un- 
heatc'd greemhouse : the cool grc'enhouse, 
where only suffic ient heat is usc'd to maintain 
a temperature a little abene frc*e/ing point, 
and to kc*ej) out fogs ; the modern genc*ral- 
purposes house in which it is possible to 
maintain a temperature of at Ic'ast fifty 
degrees all the year round, and the stove or 
tropical grec'ii house, used generally for a 
variety of vegetation thatiT(|uirc*sa minimum 
temperature of sixty dc'grees. 

The cold giTcnlumse, by far the most 
common type*, can be either a lean-to house 
or a span- roof type. It should fac'c south if 
it is a lean-to, and run from north to south 
if* it is a span-roof type. In such a house 
many fruits, such as peachc's, cherric'S, 
nectarines, figs, some grajK's, tomatoes, and 
strawbc'rric's can be grown, with a few c'arly 
vegetables. Or the house c an be usc'd for 
the cultivation of chrysantluanums in the 
autumn, primulas in early spring, winter 
bulbs, and other flowers, for hardening off 
bedding plants raised from seed under 
warmc'r conditions, and for forcing shrulis 
into flower for winter and early spring 
decoration. 

The cold greenhouse becomes far more 
useful ill every way if slight heat can be used, 
sufficient to keep out frost. This allows for 
a number of subjects to be cultiv ated, many 
of sub- tropical appearance, such as the 
hardier types of* orchids — Odonfoglossurm , 
Cypripediums^ etc. — and in winter the very' 
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late chrysanthemums, and other valuable 
plants for house deeoration, all of which 
would succumb to sex cTc frosts in an unhc'ated 
house. 

Most c^reenhouse owners install this type 
of house, and I will therefore disc uss, l()r the 
benefit of intcmdin,£» purchasers, the details 
of* construe tion and heatinti^ of modern typc*s. 

It is still i^eiicTally ircoG^nised that the 
wooden frame* u^rc'enhouse, fittc‘d with ordi- 
nary hortic ultural .^lass, is the* c hc*apc'st and 
most satisfac tory of* lyjx's for e ommere ial 
work. Other types ha\e definite advantati^es, 
howex'cT, which m«iy appeal to individual 
owneas. 'riicTe are, for instance, steel houses, 
and house's made with a framework of c'on- 
e rete, the list of whose* merits is lemij^thy. 

Wood, eoneac'te* and ste‘e*l can all be made 
in the lean-to type*, or span roof. Hie* le*aii-to 
is cheaper, of* course, but only satisfactory 
whe*re the aspe-e t is almost direct south. 
It ()ccu})ie*s le*ss space, and is s|)eeially suite'd 
to the cultixation of'\ine*s and peae'he*s. 

Whc'ie the* h(‘ii;ht of the* w'all is not suflicient 
to allow’ of a le*an-to buildini’^, a thiTe- 
eiuarte*]’ span type* can often be* arranged 
e'onxeniently. This allows a gre*ate*r diffusion 
of light, with lu’ight above tlie shelve*s for 
talle*r ])lants. Hie* span roof type is bc'st in 
most cases, bc’e ause he*ie the light can enter 
on both side-s, and \ eiitilation can be more 
('asily c'ontrollc'd. 

The methods of h(*ating aie* as xariable 
as the materials for e oiisti ue tion. As with 
the materials, the old-fashionc'd method in 
use* for generations is still the ))ractical 
method for the small commercial grower. 
Hiat is to say, coal and eoke-heate*d boilcTs 
with hot pipe's running through a seric's of 
house's and frame's, offer the most eeono- 
mical method of he*ating the glasshouses 
in large e'stablishme'iits. But here again, 
the mode'rn innoxations cannot be lightly 
ignored l)y the private owner, for they 
solve a very practical problem, namely, the 
question of regular attention. 


Gas and e*le*ctri('ity, which are so useful 
in the home, have proved their value now in 
horticultural heating. Gontrollc'd by a 
thermostat, either of these he'ating methods 
are recommended to the* owaier-gardener 
who does not wish to be* tic'd to his garden 
at all times. The* he*ating ap])aratus works 
automatically, inere'asing as the outside 
te*mpe*rature* dre)])s, and decreasing again 
whe*n the* greenhouse is heated to the desired 
de*gre*e. Thus the owner can leaxe the house 
for long periods, without any se*rious ie*sults 
to his plants. 

Small oil heaters are also axailable for 
little greenhouses, where it is only ne*ee*ssaiy 
to keep out frost, but naturally the*se* iic'c'd 
as much attention as a coal or coke boilei. 

All tl ic'se* heating methods may be* use*d 
(with the* exception of the small oil stove*) 
for heating a series of houses of xarying 
te'mperaturc's. These are* not nc'cessarily 
separate structures, a single building being 
firquently dixided into separate houses, with 
glass communicating doors, so that tem- 
perature, and what is exe*n more important, 
moisture eontent of the* atmos|)he*ie', can be* 
xaric'd in e*ach se*e’tion. 

The* waim house, ke*pt always at .i higher 
temperature than the* general-})urpe)se* he)use*, 
is used fe)r early te)mato('s, grape's of the more* 
refined type, tender orchids, and foliage* 
plants, cucumbers and melons. All the*se* 
could not, of course, be grown together, for 
instance*, cuc umbers ne'(*d plenty of moisture, 
xvhile at certain times, melons would resent 
overhead s|)raying. It is often desirable to 
build a spc'cial house* for a eertain plant — 
mc'lons like* one* to themse'lxe's, and so do 
orc hids or to allow' for separate control of 
the heating apparatus in e'ac h se*ction of a 
large house. 

Last of the grc'e'nhouse type*s to be con- 
sidered is the* stove, or hottc'st gree*nhousc, 
used for crotons, tropical orchids, and a very 
big range of tropical xe'getation use*d for 
ornamental purposes. Pines arc among the 
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plants grown bore, while a similarly hoi 
house is needed for tropical waterlilies that 
are grown in heated tanks. As with the 
cooler houses, some discrimination in the 
matter of association is required, and for a 
large variety, several houses or sec lions 
would Ix' needed. 

A final word on materials. Horticultural 
glass is still the best for gcmeral purposes, 
and after re])eated experiments, more ex- 
pensive glass, allowing the entrance of ultra- 
\iol(‘t rays, has not justified itself by any 
marked imjirovement in the vegetation. But 
where the modern gn'cmhousc* forms a })art 
of the hom(‘, becoming a kind of exotic 
loggia, it w^ould certainly be w^orth while* to 
consider the use of \ita glass. 

Bec ause of' the* \ariations of aspc*c t, struc- 
ture*, household ncc*ds, mc*thc)ds of heating, 
and amount of labour axailable, it is not 
j)rac ticable for full detailed advice to be gixen 
on ])lanl sc*]ec tion and c ultivation. Howexer, 
the' c arc* of a fc*w' of the most dc'sirablc* groups 
may be* brieflv outlined. 

first, Odon/o^i^/ossimis, lo\’c*ly orc hid flowers 
so welcome for buttonholes and for c'xotic* 
tabic* decorations. 'Their hybrids hold a 
premier ])lac c* amongst orchids bc*c ause of 
their wonderful (’olouring -w hite, rose, crim- 
son, purple, yellow, browai, in marvc'llous 
combinations and bc*cause they arc* c'x- 
treniely robust. They are grown in a mixtuie 
of lhrc*e parts fibre and one part sphagnum 
moss. When new growths are about thrc*e 
inchexs high, it is time to rejiot. The pots are 
two-thirds fillc'd with broken crocks, the 
})rcparcd compost put above this, and the 
})lants set so that the psc'udo-bulbs rc*st abene 
the surface. Water is frc*c'ly given at all times, 
but more in the summer than during tlie 
rc'st period (which varic'S according to vari- 
ety) and in addition to ordinary watc-ring, 
ovc*rhead syringing must be jiractisc'd while 
the plants are growing. 

(iypripediums^ the jiopular Slippc*r-flow^ers, 
and (ymbidiuTns, both of which bloom rather 


later in the winter than the Odontoiilnssums, 
are culti\'atc*d in almost the same way. A 
few spc'cies of Cypripediuni like a light com- 
j)C)st, but the majority like some loam with 
the fibre* and moss. 'There* arc* \'arietic*s suit- 
able for the cool grc*enho\ise as wc*ll as some* 
more suited to the waim house or stene. 

Chiltivation of hybrid (ditthyas^ perhaps the 
showac‘st of the* orchids, is on rather similar 
lines, but thc*se all nc*ed the lieat of the stove 
or warm house*. 

'Turning from the orchid family, wc come 
to foliage* subjc'cts. 'J'hc'se, moic* than any 
other })lants, make* the* g!c*enhouse sub- 
tropical in ap])(‘arance, thus rc*dc*c*ming it 
from kinship with the frame and ])ro})agating 
pit. In the cool greenhouse* the* red-lc*avc*d 
doleu^ and its hybrids are indispensal)lc*. 
They arc* c*asily inc'rc‘asc*d by cuttings of' 
youngshoots inserted in sand at any time, and 
by pinching the young ))lants back, shapely 
growtli is assurc*d. The compost sliould 
contain leaf-mould, sand, and cc)w manure*. 

Ihacd'nas (and ('^o)dyli?i(\s)^ the* ornamental 
palms, are <mc)thc*r group of foliage* plants 
wdiic h should be in any grc*enhous<‘ where* sub- 
trc)j)ical c*ffc*cts arc* valued. In sandy, p(*aty 
loam thc*y grow frc*ely, nc*c*ding only an abun- 
dance of w'atc*r during the summc*r months. 

The no\ ice thinks naturally oflilies for pot 
culture, and all this family c an c ertainly be* 
regarded as fine* gic*(*nhc)usc* plants. Lc*ss 
common, but ecjually striking in flowc*», arc* 
(divias^ bulbous jdants whic h can be grown 
easily from sc*ed if desirc'd, or increased by 
root dix'ision in s})ring. 'Th<*y and their 
hybrids may be had in flower in wintei and 
summc*r, according to \ ariet), and nothing 
is showic*!* than their large* umbels of salmon, 
orange, red and yellow fiowc*rs abo\c strap- 
shaped leaves. 

Overlc'af is gixeii a list of plants for both 
cold and liot house's, whic h are c*asy to grow 
and with which the amateur can make an 
altrac’tixT display. They arc* grou])ed 
according to the season in wdiich thc'y flower. 
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Plants for the Cold Greenhouse 


January 

C^4aHas. 

iMiphorbia I’ulgcns. 

( Chrysanthemum. 
Hyacinths. 

"I'ulips. 

Cyclamen. 

Primula t)bc()nica, 
malacoides. 
Lilies-ol'-the- Valley. 

February 

Lilac. 

Forsythias. 

Azalea indi(a. 

Dallodils. 

Hyacinths. 

'Tulips. 

(Camellias. 

(Coleus thyrsoides. 

1 aly-of-the-Vallcy . 
T'uberoses 

March 

'Tulips, Darwin 
A/a lea. 

Laburnum X'ossi. 
(Cineraria st<dlata. 
DafTodils. 

Narcissi. 

Lilium Harrisii 
Boronia. 

Daphne. 


April 

Lilac. 

Pyrus. 

Primus. 

Rhodod(‘ndron. 

Lilium lonujiflora Harrisii. 
CCinerarias. 

(Clivias. 

Tulips. 

Hyacinths. 

May 

Cloxinias. 

( Calceolarias. 

A/a leas. 

'Tuberous Begonias. 
Kupalorium. 

lune 

Lilies. 

Ardisia. 

( Canna. 
liabiana. 

Salvia . 

Zinni<i. 

July 

Streptocarpus. 

Hydiangea. 

Cladiolas. 

Mimulus. 

A.t»athaea 


August 

Salvia. 

1 lydrano^ea. 

Begonias. 

(Canterbury Bell. 

Nerine. 

l^iplacus. 

September 

Border ( Chrysan thiumims. 
La rgf ' CChrysa r 1 1 Ikuiiu i ns . 
Pelargoniums. 

Bt'gonias. 

October 

CChrysanlhemurns. 

Begonias. 

( Cyclamen. 

Lucalyptus. 

Novemher 

(Chrys.inthcmum. 

( Cyclanuui. 

B(‘gonjas. 

Primulas. 

December 

Nai’( issi. 

Roman Hyaiintlis. 

( Chrysanlh(Mnunis. 
(CyclaiiK'n. 
Lilics-of-thi'-Vallcw'. 
Faiphoibia fulgens 


Januai y 

h’uchsia fulgens. 
Poinsett ias. 
(Cymbidiurn. 
Bouvaidia. 


February 

Spinea jajronica. 

Carnations. 

Frccsias. 

(ycnista. 

Hibiscus. 


March 

Echiveriti. 

Hij)peastrum. 

Streptosolen. 

Bougainvillea. 

(Jardenias. 

Arum Lilies. 

Mimosa. 


Plants for the Hot House 


Roses: Mabet Aloni^ Lady 
huhiqaitu Sam AIc(hrdj\ 
Bat ha? a Richards^ Atis. Unity 
Bojvtcs^ Frau hart Druu/ikt^ 
Dame Edith Ilctev^ Juticn 
Rotw, 

Polyantha Roses : 

Else Poutsen^ (Jotat (duster. 
Lilium loiigillorurn I larrisii. 
Schizanthus. 

Delphinium. 

Anchusa. 

( )rchids. 

May 

Antirrhinum. 

(iodelia. 

Clarkia. 

Sweet Peas. 

CCaladium. 

June 

Heliotrope. 

Orchids. 

Croton. 


July 

Fuchsia. 

(Camjxtnula p\ raniidahs 
( )r( bids. 

Au^iiust & September 

Same as Ju4 • 

October 

(iesnera. 

(Capsicum. 

Ipomoea. 

November 

( ierberas. 

Poinsettias. 

Roman Hyacinths. 

December 

Stocks. 

Bouvardias. 

Calanthe. 

Fu(‘hsia. 

Pelargoniums. 

CCymbidium. 

Carnations. 
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THE ORNAMENTAL 
VALUE OF FRUIT 

By BRENDA COLVIN, F.I.L.A. 



A garden pergola is almost always thought of in terms of roses — it is one of 
the best ways of displaying the many enchanting varieties of climbers— 
but fruit trees trained in this way, though they take rather longer to 
grow, deserve serious attention In Spring, there will be the blossom, 
as lovely as any other flowering shrub , in Summer, a tunnel of green 
shade , and in Autumn the fruit itself 


The beauty of an orchard in sprint^time is well known, yet little use is made 
of the decorative value of fruit trees. Here are some suggestions. 
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Rij)(‘ apples, ()raii^i(es, i^raprs, bananas and 
nuts ; peaches, fitijs, nectaiines, cherries and 
pears, all ihest* arc* hue materials Ibr deeor- 
ati\e desi.u^ns on th(‘ sideboard or diiiirify 
table, ri( li Cb inlini^^ (hbbou efTeets, 

and a w('alth of t^lowiniL^ colour which is just 
as satisryin[>^ to the* eyc' as a flower t^roup. 
Fa'c'ii il' thc'y were' not delicious food, we 
should still enjoy usin£3[ all thc'se fruits for 
their deeoratixe value. Yc't the u^caierositv of 
fruit ti'ees is not limited to the dc‘lie^ht they 
.!L^i\e us when the fruit is ripe. In sprinii^, the 
oiehards in blos.som are the J^lory of the fruit 
i^rc)v\im; districts, and exery countn jL^arclcm 
has its share*. ILxc'U in smoky towns, wheae* 
many plants refuse* to bloom, almonds, pc*ars 
and a])ples bri^htc'u the* squarc‘s «uid ba( k 
gai’dc*ns \x heu‘\ (‘i anyone* lake's the tre)ul)le 
to plant the*m. 

The* brii^ht pink flo\Ae*is ot pc‘aehe‘s and 
ne('t«iriiic*s on south walls, e)i unele*r ,i>lass, are* 
beautiful and rie h with piomisc*, but the* 


hardy fruits, the cherries, apples, pears and 
plums that make u^ood trees in the open are 
our favourites. They are ornamental 
throu£thout the yc*ar. They i^ive us shade to 
sit in on hot summer days, and their shadows 
make* ^00(1 patterns e)n the ; yet the 

shade is seldom so heax y that other flow’c*rinit 
plants i^rowint^ neai them suffc'r I'rom lack 
of light. 'rhc*y lend themsc*lv(*s to garden 
dc‘sign, whether they are growui in the kite hen 
garden, the wild gard(*n, or c‘\'en the formal 
flower gaiden, and c an be trained according 
to the* purpose in xiew'. In many cases 
standard tic‘c*s look bc*st. A wide* grass 
walk can be* b(junded b\ flower bord(*rs 
brokc'ii at intc'i x als w ith ])c*ar tr(*c‘s w hie h x\ill 
flowc'r bcl'orc* the border plants. ImiiK'di- 
ately unch r th<* trc'C's, foxglox(*s, Solomon's 
Sc*al, lily -or-thc*-x allc*y and Jaj)an<‘s(* am*- 
monc‘s will ( iijoy the* shade*, and in the* more* 
opc'U spac c‘s betx\c*c*n, lupins and j)hlo\('s, and 
all the usual h(*rb.iceous plants will flomish. 


Orchard trees in an informal garden arrangement at the residence of Mr. Edward White, 
“ Ingicside,” Hook Heath, Woking, Surrey The tree m flower is Pyrus Malus floribunda 
The dazzling white loveliness of this blossom in spring is something to look forward to 
all through the year. Garden architects . Milner, Son and White, London 
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These finely grown apple trees in the garden of the Villa Florentina at Cannes combine 
beauty with utility Their shapeliness is due to expert pruning and if the promise of 
the abundant blossom is to be fulfilled continual attention is necessary. (Photo “ Vic 

a la Campagne,” Pans.) 


()i oii(‘ mny pi (Ter to lunc an axcmic of 
appirs with a carpet of' snowdrops and blue- 
Ixdls in the ronj^h beinvith theiTi, and a 

mown jiatli in tlie etmtre. 

In a formal desii^n, paiis of standaid fruit 
tr(‘es, spat (‘d out lit'hind tlie Hower borders 
alternately with Irish vews, or some other 
upri^^ht -.throwing conifer, lemind us of’ the 
imau^ery of Persian u^ardens. In that tradi- 
tional assoc iation of<i IlowTiiiyu^ huit tree and 
a cypress, so often sctii in Pc^rsian c ar|K*t 
designs and miniatine jiaintings, the stately 
evergreen cypress symbolises death and 
eternity, while the deciduous fruit tr(‘e repiv- 
senls the renewal oi’life, fertility and < hange : 
and the ]\'rsian ;iitists constantly used this 
grouping of upright and s})rc'ading forms, of 
dark and pal<‘ green, or of heavy massed 
foliage and the d(‘licate branch(\s floweiing 
befoie the Iea\(‘s ujipear, for their dc'corative 


value*, cjuite apart from the* symbolism sc'en 
in their association. 

i'hc* I'lc'iich have* dc'velopc'd to pc^iTe'c lion 
the art of training fruit trc‘(*s in c\spalier 
forms, and great ingc*nnity is often usi*d to 
produce a variety of curious symmc*trical 
shapes, not only the* usual fan and lat(‘ndly 
trainc'd es})aliers, but cubes, balls and spirals 
of every dc*sc‘rij)tion may be sc‘C‘n, some of 
which, growing in large tubs or boxes, make 
line* ornamcTits for formal terraces. Apples 
with sjiecial beauty of flowxT or fruit wT>iild 
be c hosc*n for this purpose, and of our Hnglish 
apples, tlie following would be about the 
most decorati\'e ; James (b'ic*vc‘, Lord 
SufTic'ld, BrowTiham russcH, Annie Elizabeth, 
Lord Dei by and WarncT's King for flower, 
and Gascoyne's scailet, (Charles Ross, Ameri- 
can Mother, Worcester Pearmaiii, Pc^asgood 
Nonsuch and x\c*w1on Wonder for fruit. 
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The town dweller may be right m thinking his garden is not an ideal site for fruit growing, 
and he may wish to devote his whole space to flowers. But here is a little walled garden 
m a French town m which a miniature orchard of standard plums and apples has been 
planned with charming effect on the grass plot between the borders, with no sense of 
crowding. (Photo * “ Vic a la Campagne,’* Pans.) 


Ill old Knglisli jL^ardnis, a pcru^ola of 
applrs or pears is not an iiucoinnion sii»ht, 
and porhajis tlu' pn'lliest trer that ran l)(‘ 
used for lliis is a rrali apjdr, snili as llir 
''Sibnian’’ crab [Py)us ma/fn lk)}ibunda) or 
the \arirty known as \ (atclTs srarlrt, liranli- 
i'lil both in flower and in fruit and nuirh in 
demand for rral) apple' jc'lly. If pc'ar trees 
are used for a pcri^ola, a point to remember 
is tliat Williams, and a fewv other varic'lies 
are particularly \aluable for the autumn 
colour of their foliage. T'hc' old pc'ri^olas are 
usually made of cordon trc'c's trained o\c'r 
into arches ; by usiiu^ lioth cordon and 
espalicT forms, the* idea c an be de\'elo]X'd and 
combined to make a formal fruit garden like 
the one shown in the plan re[)roduced on 
page 124. Low flow'crs such as primroses, 
tulips, \ iolas and catmint are given room in 
the beds at the foot of the fruit trees, but 
nothing high enough to interfere with the fruit. 


A path (‘clgc’cl with ha/el nuts imikc's a 
plc'asant shach walk, although tiu' tiees in 
thc'insc'K’C's arc* not jiarticulaih ch'coi ati\ (' 
unlc'ss \c'iy carc'fnlK trainc'd. d'he walnut 
is the* best nut for laiglish gardc'iis, and is in 
itsc'lf a magnific’C'iit gaiden tree'. 

Qiiinc c's and mc'dlais arc* grown rnoic' for 
the look of the trc'C's than an\ thing c'lse : the* 
fruit is not really xery much sought after, 
but thc'y are attrac tixa* in flowc-r^ and medlars 
are good in the autumn for the colour of 
thc'ir k'axc'S. 

(ioosebc'rries, cun ants, raspberric's and 
straw bc'rric's are difiic ult to manage from the 
ornamental point of \iew’. If* only thc'y grew 
on trc'C's like the mulberry, or if strawbcTries 
really grew on the '' strawberry tree,’' the 
lovely arbutus, most decorative of all ever- 
greens ! I’he mulberry fruits so freely that 
nobody grudge's the birds their share, but 
goosc'berric's and currants have' to be netted, 
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Pear blossom in a Tuscan garden (Photo Fosco 
Marami, Florence ) 


()i e^iown in a ( ai»c, anti tiltlion^li tlicii 
blanches, loaded with fiuil, aie beautiful to 
see, the fruit ( at>c spoils the cflect. llie l)est 
we can do is to siiiicnuid the cage witli 
c‘spaliei apples, or plant blac kl)enit‘s, loi^^an- 
beiric's (or any ol the otliei hybrid berries 
ic‘centlv piodu(ed) ai^ainsl the inside of the 


cai>e, to conceal the nettincj as iniuli *is 
possible. Sti aw b(‘i lie's c^iown as spee imen 
plants in pots are often see'U at shows, and 
are so de'coratne that e)ne wonders why they 
aie not used more in that way in our gar- 
dens. The answer is probably that the liuit 
is too tempting : gieed we>uld spee'dily 
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This IS a method favoured m 
France— the horizontal cordon 
It recommends itself as a means of 
economising space m a garden of 
small dimensions 



tlu ])l(«isui( ()1 ( ()iit{ niplatini!^ tlu 
iiiui 

Ill’s lia\( \(i\ oiniiiKiital loli ii»( and 
wlifK it tan l)r ( n ])1( nt\ ot i()f)in a lio 
ti(( mak(s a c^ood wall sluiil) l(»i a south 
as])(tt Jn slultcud jiosilions in tlu south ol 
Liu^land tlu liuit iipcns wdl tspicndK if 
t^iowii ai’aiust a p«iU ol tlu houst w licit 
thcK IS a w«uni fhu in liu wall, but it dtx s 
nt)t take \(n kiiidlv to oiu thniati on tlu 
whole \incs «u( p(il((tl\ hucK lit it, but 



tlu liuit lUNCi Jiptns juoptih 111 tlu 
t)pt 11 llu hltlt built lit s ol u^iajKs tluit 
tomt in t>itat abuntlaiit t on the oiiui- 
mental \aiuties (an be used loi )am but 
not loi tit ss( 1 1 .iiid we ha\( to eh ])( nd 
on llu t;i(tnli(>us( and tlu loit i^ii in iik( t 
loi t;ood i^iapts Rut tlu be .iut\ ol tlu 
\in( assuK s it .i plaet in out t»aidtns 
It IS oiu ol tlu most eh(oiati\( ol «ill 
( hnibinii^ |)lants Its loim and its w i\ 
ol i»iouth h.i\e -ilwcivs «ip|K ilt d to utists 
<uid the Miu niotil apjxats <urain and 
<iu^ain in the cheoiatiNt details ol tai\int>s 
anti paintini’s, tspttialK those ol tlu 
lenaisstuut ptiiod llu lu> tut and tlu 
Miu nuan mou to us thantluii liuitlul- 
iitss in this eountiv waiiants, thiout’h 
out famihaiitv with tlu Biblt lit tlu 

kind tluit flowed with milk and hoiu>, 
fit^s and Mius we it .is e ommon as .ipphs 
aie he It, and it is a tuiitius latt, that bv 
the infliunee ol easttin imat^eiy tin out’ll 
the Ribh , wc too sennehow feel lh.it the 
In’ .iiiel the MIU lepiesent Ii uitluhu ss nioie 
truly than any of oiu own fit c-fiuitincj 
tites Seilomon lehis to apjile s, but .is a 
(lilt foi love lathn th.in foi then beauty 


In France the art of pruning has been brought to a 
high pitch of perfection The peir tree shown here 
(variety Louise Bonne) has been formed to make a 
handsome tree which would be as decorative a feature 
as any flowering shrub with promise of a rich harvest 
to come (Photos Vie a la Campagne Pans ) 



In the Rossi gardens at Bergamo m Italy is an arcade of plum trees, here seen in 
full bloom before the leaves have come, living proof that fruit trees grown for useful 
ends may also fulfil a beautiful role in garden design (Photo : Bolognesi-Orsini, Bologna ) 
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The trees shown m this Hampshire gar- 
den were planted for use The big one in 
the foreground is a walnut, and further 
off, near the house, is a group of fruiting 
cherry trees The flower garden recent- 
ly made, had these old trees for its 
inspiration 
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A pergola of cordon pears is used here as 
an extension of a vista in the formal 
garden, leading on through the vegetable 
garden They run north and south, so 
that the shadows on the ground help the 
perspective effect Each of the trees 
forming the pergola is pruned to a single 
stem, curving over till it meets the one 
opposite, and they will eventually form 
an archway making a shady walk in 
summer 
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Prunus subhirtella ascendens, with its shimmering cloud of pink blossoms, is a good tree 
to use for linking the woodland with the more formal parts of the garden It flowers 
at the end of March and the beginning of April, and so synchronises with the daffodils 
This photograph was taken at Wmkworth Farm, Hascombe, near Godaiming, Surrey 
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The peach, with its blush-pink flowers, one of the 
most lovely fruit trees, is most often grown 
against a wall, but where there is room to keep 
them under glass in winter these little bush- 
trees in pots are very attractive (Photographed 
at Messrs Rivers’ Nursery, Sawbridgeworth ) 

()i liuitiuliK ss Foi him, the ponK*- 
was tlit* most lirauliful ol all 
li Lilts : in tlu '' Sont^ Soniijs ” it 
s<‘(*ms to laiik almost as hii^h as 
tlu' lily foi puipf)S(‘s of (omp«nison. 

It is a j)it> that wr t aiiiiot 
clccoiatc om t];aidcns with oi anises, 
or with the Clhincsc lulicc, or th(‘ 
Indian mam^o. The man^o is a 
glorious sliady tree*, miu li used in 
tlie Moghul gaid(‘iis in noilliein 
India ; the fruit at its Ix'st has a 
subtle and exciting fla\our, worth 
going a long wa\ to (‘iijov. Oranges 
and lemons can be giown against a 
wall wdth some protection in warm 
parts of Clornwall, and fruit quite well 


in such positions ; and as sLindard 
tiees, kept under glass in the winter, 
the\ have bc‘en used a good dcxil foi 
dc*cc)iati\e effect in raiiopcan gaidcais 
'I hc‘} were* fashionable in England at 
the end ol the* sc'v errteenth centui\, 
and c'\ci> large estate of that period 
had its Ol anger The trc*es wc'ie 
probably grown rn huge* tubs, and 
stood out on the tc*iiac esinthe summei 
This fashion still jreisists in I lancc*, but 
it went out hc*ie when the “landscape'*’ 
garden supersc'ded foirnalitv, and has 
not come* in again with the rc'\i\al of 
the formal garden, on account of its 

The formal beauty of the orange tree is not for 
every garden Only in the southernmost parts of 
England can oranges be successfully raised m the 
open Indoors, or in a greenhouse, however, the 
glossy, laurel-like leaves, and the fruit and 
flowers which are often seen on the tree at the 
same time, have much charm and decorative 
value (Photographed at Messrs Rivers* Nursery, 
Sawbridgeworth ) 
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Gourds trained so that their yellow and brown 
globes hang like lamps overhead are not very 
often seen m England, but repay tenfold the 
little trouble needed to cultivate them m decor- 
ative value Those shown here are m a green- 
house, but they can easily be grown out of doors. 


expense. Why ()raiii!j(‘ blossom is 
always usrd foi biiclal wiralhs, and 
whrii this fas 1 lion lirsl star led arc 
(jucstions dilhcult to answer, but it 
is eertainly (juite worlliy oi its place 
of honour; it is raie for fruit 
blossom to }ia\’e siu h a scent. 

(iourds arc sometimes grown o\er 
pergolas or on rough banks, and 
they gi\a’ a rith (‘\oti( effect in tin* 
late summer. The massixe l(*aves 


The fan-like growth of this old fig tree, dis- 
playing the forms of its ash-grey stems, has an 
all-the-year-round beauty. Many London gar- 
dens have fig trees, and they stand town 
atmosphere remarkably well, though ripe figs 
are seldom produced m the open except in 
favoured districts. 
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A KRUIT PERGOLA GAR Dm 


EspaUiU* t cordon, apfiies, used in a Farmai design , with, beds For Uito f Lower’S 



liok. + ' espalier O'er ; • = Cordon tree B. Colvcn 

This plan was designed for a garden of fruit trees. It is m every sense a pleasure garden, 
and Its appeal is twofold. The trees and bushes are so placed in their setting of flagged 
paths and green turf that the beauty of blossom and fruit can be best appreciated, and in 
the fruiting season the paths lead on from temptation to temptation through the alleys of 
apples, pears, peaches and other delights The espalier trees form green walls alongside 
the paths, their laterally trained branches reaching from cordon to cordon. The arches 
over the paths are formed by the cordon trees. Some of these are double cordons, the 
two stems being trained in different directions to suit the design 

and great liaiigiiig fruit.s are woitli taking ( ounlries wliieli we may regiet being unable 
.some trouble oxer, but tlnw must be to giow in Eiiglisli gardens. Tlic gnarled 
allowed plenty ol' room and a good stout sttmis and grey foliage ol'olixe trees would 
strueture to grow over, as the fruits are be a gieat asset, and so would tlu* broad 
very heavy, d'hey are annuals, and need the leaves of the banana. I'lu' passiem IVuil, 
same sort of treatment as marrows. Marrows, whose ehiel' beauty is its flower, blooms well 
melons and eueunibers, though beautiful here, e\en if it rarely sets fruit. The dat(‘ 
plants, are spoilt for decorative garden use palm, with its bunches of golden fruit nestling 
by the exacting conditions of their culture ; elo.se to the stem, is decorative in its own 
the manure heaps, and garden frames they surroundings ; but most ])alms look out of 
need to produce thenr best fruit must always plac e in English gardens, and we nec'cl not 
be unsightly. Gourds, however, once starU‘d regret them. We really have suc h a wc'alth 
in a frame c'an be transferred to any sunny of fruiting trees to choose from that wc‘ 
part of the gardc*n where the .soil is can hardly wish for more*. After all, 
moderately rich. what can be more lovely than a cherry 

TIktc are many other fruits from foicign tree in flower on an English lawn? 
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Nolen, John, 2 \ 

Nooiclwijk, Exhibition (ironnds at, 44 
Nnt tree in an Italian (harden, 48 

C)dontot(l()ssinns, 109, 111 
Oenothera trielKx alyx, 108 
Olive (ji'ovc, An Italian, 32 
01 i\e Trees, 31, 32, 33 
Orange d ree, 122 

Oreliards, fs(‘C Ffuil, 1 he Ornamental Value of) 
Oxydendrnin arboreum, 80 

Park, Inatieis William, East Walpole, Mass., 
2 ^ 

Park on the Ruhr, 32 
Patio (Lirdens, 9, 17 


Pattee, Idizal)cth G. (and Gonstance E. 

Peters), 18 
Peach dree, 122 

Pear Trees, 117, 118, 120; Variety Louise 
Bonne, ti 8 
P(‘largoniunis, 34 
Pelton, Henry Cl., 12 
Pergolas, 10, 13, 13, 113, 124 
Peters, Gonstance E. (and Elizabeth (L 
Pattee), 18 
Phlox. 83 
Pinks, 83, 92, ()i 
Pinsent, Gcxil, J9 
Plans l()r Sunk Ciardens, 88, 89, 91 
Plum d'r(‘(‘s, 1 1(), 119 
Pools, 10, i(), 23, 3j, 33, 3(;, 30 
Poplar, Ganadian, 32 

Primulas, 30; '' Gandalabra," 9|.; Gock- 
buiniana, 34 ; littoniana, 34 ; pulveru- 
lent a, 38 ; rosea, 38 

Primus maiitima, 80 ; subhirtella ascendens, 
121 ; subhiit(‘lla pcndula, 39 
Pyiiis mains lloribunda V" Sihefian'' (aab), 

1 1 |, I i() 

Ramondia, (^2 
Rathl)oiu‘, Marion, 8 

Redbud, 01 Judas-tree (bVn/s canadensis), 38 
Red<(‘dars {Jinnpems vnginiana), 37, 79 
Red Ghoktdx'rry (Aroma arhuli folia), 38 
Rh(xl(xlem[ron arborescens, (^8 ; eah udu- 
laeenm,()8 ; canesceiis, ()8 ; carolinianum, 
(>3, ()(), (>7; ( arolinianurn album, (i8 ; 

('atav\biense, (ib, 87 ; maximum, 3b, b(), 
()8, (>9 ; nudidoium, 1)8 ; standard, 93 ; 
\is('osum, ()8 
Rhodoia (anadensis, 80 
Riegi'l, Benjamin 1 )., 12 
Righter, d'h(‘ Misses, i i 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, 42 
Robinia kelsiwi, 8)0 
Ro('he, Ideanor, 107 
R(xk Ciardens (set' llV/Zr/ Oaidens) 

Roc k Rost'S, 94 

Roc kt'lellt'r, William, 80 

Rohde, Eleanour Simlair, t)7 

' 0 <olliiig Hill Farm,'’ Norwich, L.L, 79 

Rool' (jardt'ii, 31 

Rost* Gardens, 13, 84, 89, 90, 93 

Rossi (iardens at Beigamo, 119 

Royal Gopenhagen Porcelain Factory, \i 

Rudbeckia Newmanii, 39 

Samuel, G., 3(1 

“ Saracens,'' Wf)king, Surrey, 36 
Sargent Estate, Brookline, Mass., 71 
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Scabious, 104 ; Sutton's double lart^e- 
flowered, 105 
Sears, Mrs. Henry F., iH 
Shadl)ush {Amelamhie) canadeiLsis)^ 77 
“ Sil)erian" Clrab (Pym\ matus finribunda), 1 1 ], 
1 16 

Siher Birches, 

Siiapdra,c;()ns [ATiththinimn], 84, ()4, 97, 102, 
103, 104 

Snow in Sumru(‘r (dnasfium lomniiosum]^ 92 

Snow^dro})s, 46 

Smith, Lloycl, W., 12 

Smils, A. P., B.N.A., 43, 4^), 17 

Solly, V.N., F.R.H.S., \h 

South African (harden, 51 

Spoon, Jacob John, 85, 93 

Steele, Fletclier, 13, 93 

Stewartias, 62 ; nialaehodendron, 63 ; 

pcnta^c^yna, 63 ; pseudocamellia, 63 
Stocks, 84 ; Brom])ton, 102 ; Fast Lothian, 
102 ; Sutton's Giant Perfection " 1 cn 
Week, 102 ; Garters hir^e-flowered 
Doubh' T(‘n Week, 102 ; Mri^inia, 83 
Stone, Ghail(‘S A., 57 
Sud(‘ll, Ric hard, F.L 1 ..A., kk) 

Sundials, 40, 84, 87 

Sunk (lardens, 81-96 

Sussex (hirdens, 82, 103 

Sweet Bay (Mafi^nolia ulaiua), 7(), 77 

Sweet Pepper ((deilua alnifoha], 78, 79, 80 

Sweet Williams, 102, 103 

Swimming Pools, 14, 19, 28, 29, 3() 


Taylor, GJiarles, 37 
I’aylor, j. B., 5.] 

I’axus canadensis, 80 
'IVrrace (hardens, 26, 27, 32 
Thorn, Washington ((da/ar^in cofdatai, 62 
Thrift, 92 

Tibbitts, Armand R., 12, 57 
Tilden, Philip, |o 
Torch Lilies, 39 

'lorrc di Sopra, Florence, 32, 33 
'Fown Gardens, 29, 83 
Troparolum jxdyjdiyllum, 94 
I'ulips, 30, 42, 43, 47 
Tulii)a Kaufmanniana, 43 


Turtle Pool, 10 
Tuscan Garden, A., 117 

Gaccinium [Bluebeny), (orymbosum 64 ; 

peiinsyhanicum, 65 
\'alenti('n, Otto, 29, 30, 31 
\'an Pelt, Helen, 86 

van Tubergen, Ltd., G.(F, p2, \ \, 43, 46 
Verbascum plurniceum, 104 
Viburnum acerifolium, 62, 6] ; anieric anum, 
(>3 ; (‘assinoides, 62, 63 
\hlla Gapponi, .\rcetri, 1.9 
Mila Florentina, Cannes, 115 
Mola gracilis, 92 
Mrginia Stock, 83 

Walkden, H., 39 

Wallflowcas, 94, 98 ; Carters large-floweied 
swec't-seented, 99 ; Golden \hilcan," 
100 ; Harper Crewe, kx^ 

Walls, Treatment of', in relation to Sunk 
(hardens, 81-96 
Walnut Tree, 120 

Washington "Fhoin {dialae^us (oidato)^ f)2 
Wat(‘r ( Lirdcais and Waterfalls, i 7, 25, 3 j, 33, 
36, 30 

Webstei, Mis. Edwin S., 13 

Wells, A. S., 99 

White, Edward, 1 14 

White Fringe {('Jiionatilhus viigiuica), (>3 

Whit(% Jose|)h ]., Inc., ()i, (ij. 

Wichiiraiana Rose* “ (iardenia," 88, 9} 
Wih'ox, Raymond Hill, i() 

Wild Roses,' 80 
Williamson, Mrs., 38 
Wil])utte, Mr. and Mrs. Louis, 7J 
Winkwojth Farm, Hascombc', near (iod- 
alming, 12 1 

Witch-ha/el [Hawamdis viri^iiiunia), 77 
Woelke. Oswald, 32 
Woodruff adoiata), 100 

Woolh'ombe, Joan, 33 

Vaupon (Hex vanniona), 72 
Yellowaoot (^antlunhizd (ipifolid), 6() 

Vew, 93 

Zanlhorhiza apifolia {}'cl/owr()of), 66 
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